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(GOD laws, though deep hidden, are inex- 
J orable. They yield not to cover human 
infirmity or human error. Obedience is success, 
disobedience is failure, sorrow, and ultimate 
death. They exact the penalty of every viola- 
tion to the uttermost. The innocent and the 
perverse must pay it alike. He that mistakenly 
takes poison, or falls from a precipice, suffers 
equally with him who does it with ill intent. 
The principles that substantiate a universe, can 
not oscillate to the ever-shifting perceptions of 
man, They must remain like their Author, im- 
mutable, eternal. Whoso finds them, finds the 
pillars of unchanging truth; whoso falls beneath 
them, will be ground to powder. 

To our short, human comprehension, if may 
seem almost severe, if not, indeed, almost un- 
just, that none, not even the innocent and 
unsuspecting, should be spared if they have 
transgressed. The unlettered miner may not 
know that a momentary lifting of the safety 
cap of his lamp, must pay an instant penalty 
of death to him and all his fellows. The en- 
gineer may not know, perhaps he can not know, 
that the pent-up forces of his boiler have been 
for an hour within an ounce of the utmost 
tension of their iron fetters, and that another 
shovel full of coal will rend him and his noble 
craft into a million fragments. It is not for us 
to say that this is unjust or severe. It must 
suffice us to know that such are the conditions 
under which man holds his being. We are held 
in place by the same laws that hold a universe; 
and we might as well seek to lift a planet, as 
to move one jot or tittle of the boundaries that 
hem us in. 

But man is not left helpless in these environ- 


ments, nor ignorant in these perils. Every law 
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which infringes on his being, is within the 
scope of his intelligence. We are so empow- 
ered as to touch back with our thoughts every 
law that touches us, if not indeed to the fullest 
comprehension, to at least sufficient for protec- 
tion, And these laws are as multiplied and as 
diverse as all the infinite hosts of earth and 
heaven. The clear full moon bespreads the earth 
with frost—the spots upon the sun deflect the 
needle from the pole—Jupiter and Saturn fix 
the limits of our oceans—and so every star 
becomes a guide—every breeze fans with health 
or fever—every leaf may be a palm, and every 
insect distill a poison. Thus is man related, 
more or less directly, to every object within 
the cognizant universe; and these relations all 
teach the same grand lesson, that God’s laws 
are immutable and inexorable, and must be 
obeyed in the least as in the greatest. Happy 
he that finds them and makes them his guide, 
but woe betide him that, from any cause, steps 
athwart their course. 

So diversified are their aspects, so multifari- 
ous their modes of sequence, that while some 
unfold themselves to the most careless observer, 
others attach themselves to our human affairs 
with so slender a thread, and lie so deep hidden, 
as long to elude the keenest and most patient 
research. But remote, concealed, or unimport- 
ant, if trampled upon, in due time, they turn 
like the trampléd viper and fasten their fangs 
upon us. These considerations lead us to the 
conclusion, that the most important of all knowl- 
edges is that of the laws of our own being. 

Let us then, in the light of these truths, ex- 
amine the development of woman in this coun- 
try during the last half century. 

Placing the women of to-day beside those of 
fifty years ago, the characteristic differences are, 
an increase of intellectual culture, general re- 
finement of taste, greater delicacy of sentiment, 
with a decrease of physical force, and a depro~ 
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ciated physical frame—that is, to reduce it to 
a simple proposition, greater force of mind and 
less of body. It may, however, be said that 
this is but a new phase of the old plaint of the 
deterioration of the race, of which we are often 
reminded by some disconsolate reformer. It is 
not, however, to vague and general surmises 
that our attention is now called. Facts of so 
grave and serious a nature confront us, that we 
may not longer blamelessly neglect or ignore 
them—facts that permit no father or mother 
longer to trust unchallenged a daughter to the 
customary and approved modes of early life 
and training. 

Some evils are so positive and prompt as to 
leave no doubt concerning their nature, but 
others are so slow of maturity, so insidious in 
their approach, or, perhaps, so glazed over with 
seeming good, that it is long before even our 
suspicion is aroused, Consumption is no less 
to be dreaded because it steals unaware into 
the life-blood, nor any less fatal because its 
first touch tints a lovelier blush upon the 
cheek, gives a brighter luster to the eye, and a 
keener edge to thought. 

There has been for many years a constantly- 
increasing conviction that something was amiss 
in the early training of American women; but 
to what extent, if indeed to any extent suffi- 
cient to demand public attention, was a matter 
of doubt. We are at last brought face to face 
to unquestioned and solemn truths. In all civ- 
ilized and well-regulated communities, the sexes 
bear a close numerical relation. There is usu- 
ally a slight preponderance of males, perhaps 
to compensate for the greater liability to cas- 
ualty resulting from his more active and exposed 
life. Thus in England, Scotland, Ireland, Bel- 
gium, Norway, and Sweden, with entire uni- 
formity, the number of males under 10 years 
of age slightly exceeds that of the females. At 
20, from the emigration of young men, the 
number of females becomes a little in excess, 
and thus continues through life; that is, in all 
these countries woman has, at 30, 40, 50, and 
60, as firm a hold of life as man. It can hardly 
be, that any but a general law of human nature 
should prevail through all these widely-separated 
and differing nationalities; and hence any de- 
parture which may exist among ourselves, must 
be due to causes peculiarly our own. In mak- 
ing any comparison between those countries and 
this, it is evident that some regard should be 
paid to the fact that, while they are old and 
well-established communities, much of our coun- 
try is new and in many respects unformed. 
We will consider, therefore, a portion of our 
‘ | Oungry longest settled, and which has enjoyed 


preéminently the advantages of religious and 
literary culture, and which has directed public 
attention more than any other section of our 
entire country to the care of health. Let us 
take New England and the State of New York. 
If woman is not cared for in these communities, 
where in America is she? 

By the census of 1860 there were in these 
States about 850,000 boys, and 830,000 girls 
under 10 years of age. Here, it will be ob- 
served, as in the European countries, there is a 
small excess of males. At 20 years of age, in 
consequence of the emigration of young men to 
the West, the females are 15,000 in excess. At 
30, this preponderance has risen to 75,000. 
Thus far the law of life in the United States 
appears identical with that of the countries 
before mentioned, except that the inequality 
from emigration is greater here than there. 
But at this point the parallel stops. There, 
whatever excess there is at 30, continues on to 
40, 50, 60, and so to the end of life. But how 
is it with us? At 30 New England and New 
York have 75,000 more females than males, aé 
40 every one of those 75,000 women have disap- 
peared, and 2,000 more besides, and at 50, 
20,000 more have followed them. Here, then, 
are 95,000 females, that in every decade pass 
away in the very prime of womanhood, as they 
would not have done had they lived in either 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, Norway, 
or Sweden. These are the facts of to-day—the 
facts of our communities—and of our women— 
facts that meet us and them however unwilling 
we may be to acknowledge their truthfulness, 
But more than this, if 95,000 wither and die 
every ten years in the prime of womanhood 
that should have lived, what must be the num- 
ber whose*health yields in some lesser degree 
to the same influences? 

It will not be disputed, I presume, that in 
any community there are ten feeble and sickly 
women of any given age to every one that dies. 
With such appalling results meeting us, it is 
no matter of surprise that this has risen to be 
one of the foremost questions now engaging 
public thought. 

But there is another branch of the same 
subject which the solemn duties of the hour 
have not permitted men to overlook. It has 
been apparent for some years past that in many 
parts of New England the old families were 
gradually becoming extinct, not from emigra- 
| tion, but by decay; the great law of nature, 
| that the children should gather the parents to 
| the rest of their fathers, being subverted, the 
few children being gathered to their early tomb 
by gray-haired and feeble age. A census of the 
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State of New York, taken during the past year, 
reveals the truth that to-day 180,000 families 
in that State sit around desolate hearth-stones, 
where the music of childish prattle never breaks 
in upon the silent solitude. 

In the presence of such facts no parent but 
feels a sense of anxiety—no lover of his kind 
but that we can not longer remain blamelessly 
silent or inactive. With a sense of foreboding 
we ask ourselves, is this to be the inheritance 
of our children? Has the future nothing better 
in store for them? Ali this evil can not come 
without cause. Where has been the error, and 
what is the remedy? Eqils are oftentimes more 
readily apprehended than are their causes or 
their remedy. If a horticulturist should plant 
the choicest selection of trees, should culture 
them with the most assiduous care—if they 
should flourish with every evidence of health 
and thrift; yet if, just as he was looking for 
the reward of all his patient toil, a large pro- 
portion of them should wither and die, and if, 
of the rest, the fruit should shrivel and fall 
while yet half grown—he might know that 
blight lurked in every leaf and rootlet, and 
still not know whether it: came from soil, or 
tillage, or sky. So here the blight is upon us, 
though we know not fully whence it comes. 
That some great guiding law of human nature 
has been violated, of which we are now paying 
the costly penalty, can hardly be questioned; 
but whether it is some law near or remote, 
whether physical, mental, or moral, is not fully 
apparent. 

Till recently it has been generally believed 
to be some law of physical nature. It has 
been affirmed that want of sanitary care in the 


clothing of women—the overheating of some | 


portions of the body, and the insufficient pro- 
tection of others, could not but result in detri- 
ment. Others have said it is due to a diminu- 
tion of volume of lung, and the consequent 
enfeebled circulation. There is little room to 
doubt that both these causes have been most 
pernicious, It can hardly be questioned that 
many a daughter has been sacrificed to the 
mother’s false notion of genteel figure—and that 
to-day many a mother weeps amid the desola- 
tion she has herself wrought upon those intrusted 
to her care. A waist cramped and compressed 
to half its intended size, must leave undone half 
the work the Creator intended it to accomplish. 
The mother that thus counsels a daughter, or 
the father that regards it as an accomplishment, 
assumes a fearful responsibility touching the 
health and life of those intrusted to their guard- 
ianship. 

But making allowance for all these violated 


| bers of the household. 








physical laws, they seem hardly adequate to 
the extent of the injuries we have been con- 
sidering; and we are constrained to the con- 
clusion that there is some additional source of 
evil; some other exhaustive drain upon woman’s 
vital power. This appears to be traced to an 
overtaxed brain in childhood. And here this 
subject, which may have appeared remote from 
the present occasion, comes home to our fire- 
sides and hearts, demanding our gravest con- 
sideration. We have so long believed in educa- 
tion, eulogized education, prided and flattered 
ourselves upon our educational system, that we 
have nearly or quite overlooked the great law 
of all human affairs, that excess is ruin. Food 
is good, but gluttony no less harmful. Light 
is needful for our daily life, but if we gaze at 
the sun it may smite us with blindness. So 
knowledge, one of man’s richest inheritances, 
may, like every other good, be sought unwisely. 
When the great benefaction of education was 
offered to the people through the public school, 
it was esteemed too great a boon to be neg- 
lected even in its least important advantages, 
and so it was thought that while the child was 
too young to be of any value otherwise, it 
might at least be storing its mind with useful 
knowledge, and preparing itself for after years. 

Another consideration tended to the same 
result. Our educational system originated in 
a section of our country where a sterile soil 
demands the unremitting labor of all the mem- 
As soon as the child 
could earn, its labor was needed. Its education 
must therefore be forced upon its earliest years, 
and so children were sent to school and set to 
intellectual tasks at three and even two years 
of age. And when, afterward, they were ex- 
cluded by law till four, the people felt it to be 
an infringement upon their privileges. It never 
occurred to these good people to ask how it 
was, that at this tender age, the brain was so 
much more capable of endurance than the other 
portions of the frame. It is an admitted fact 
that labor of brain is more exhaustive than 
labor of body, and yet children were set to 
intellectual toil at an age when none but the 
most inconsiderate or the most unfeeling of 
parents would assign to a child a daily physical 
task of six hours. We have had fifty years of 
this experiment with an increasing conviction 
every year of its entire falsity, and, conse- 
quently, of its entire harmfulness. The ques- 
tion before us, as before every intelligent com- 
munity in America, is, has this decline in the 
vital powers of our women any connection with 
our mode of educating our girls? Physicians 
who have made this subject their study, affirm 
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with great unanimity that it has—that the 
results we have at last reached are no more 
than are to be expected from the causes, no 
more than they had foreseen. 

The subject, therefore, merits our most atten- 
tive care. Consider a child at three or four 
years of age—how wholly incomplete its whole 
system—its bones are yet unconsolidated car- 
tilage—its muscles endowed with but a mo- 
mentary strength—its mind wholly incapable 
of fixedness. To put such a child at manual 
labor, aside from the question of cruelty, would 
be to set at naught the very laws of its health- 
ful growth and development. Its bones would 
become twisted and bent—its muscles hard and 
stunted—its growth would be checked, and the 
boy transformed into a premature little man. 
The obtusest of farmers would never have con- 
ceived of harnessing a six-months’ colt to the 
plow, though ever so light, for six hours per 
day, five or six days in the week. He would 
need no treatise on physiology and hygiene to 
teach him that such a discipline would end in 
ruin. Nor is the law of mental economy essen- 
tially different. Study is mind work, as labor 
is body work, and in like manner as the body 
at such an age is adapted to nothing continuedly, 
but to every engagement frivolously, so the 


mind, which is ‘the very essence of volatility, | 


can be applied with fixedness only by constraint 
and in violation of its own laws. Compelled 
to study, the brain is overburdened, its growth 
and expansiveness checked, its nervous suscep- 
tibility hightened; it loses its natural vivacity 
and playfulness, and becomes irritable, imbit- 
tered, and rebellious. A boy needs nothing 
more to insure his total depravity than being 
shut up in the house with a hard lesson. But 
what becomes rebellion in the boy, becomes 
despondency in the girl. . 
There is many a girl who, in the whole course 
of her young life, has met no subject over which 
she has spent more sad hours, or shed more 
tears, than hard lessons. She tugs and toils 
with thoughts and reasonings far in advance 
of her years, becomes disheartened, discouraged, 
goes to school with consciousness of imperfect 


lessons, sits all the day overshadowed by the | 
fear of discredit marks, till at last she yields | 


to the temptation and endeavors to save herself 
by subterfuge and falsity. All this ends in a 
settled conviction of inability, a weight and 
burden of spirit that can look for final relief 
only as hated school days come to an end. Of 
how many is this the inner history! Add to 
this mental depression, want of exercise from 
long confinement, the poisoned air from ill- 
ventilated rooms, and the compressed lung ex- 





cluding the natural supply of life-giving oxygen, 
and our wonder is not so much that woman 
fails at thirty, as that she wages the unequal 
contest so long. 

Such, in general terms, is the course of our 
early school life, and such its results. 

Let us now endeavor to ascertain, as we may 
in a brief survey, the laws of early life and 
education. 

The paramount business of a child is growth. 
All else is subordinate. Food, play, clothing, 
work, and education, all have their value only 
as they contribute to this result. But health- 
ful growth implies: first, abundant exercise; 
and play is the child’s exercise. It should 
therefore have a place to play in, clothes to 
play in, and things to play with. A child’s 
play is not merely play; it is nature’s first 
lesson wherein she gives simple instructions 
upon the great affairs of life. A dozen marbles 
will lay the foundation of mathematics in a 
boy’s head, as no arithmetic in Christendom 
can do; and the little girl’s doll is the instru- 
mentality of awakening in her own tender heart 
those principles which give to womanhood its 
sweetest, tenderest, and noblest characteristics. 
It is a grievous mistake to suppose that a child 
is learning nothing unless it has a book. The 
second requisite for healthful, vigorous growth, 


' too often overlooked, is sleep. The child, from 





the moment it awakens in the morning till night- 
fall, is in a ceaseless round of activity. By 
sunset its vital force is completely expended, 
his system exhausted. Sleep is the time of 
repairs. Nature begins the work of restoration 
the moment the little weary lids are closed; 
and who can tell when she will have it com- 
pleted? When the work is done—all done, he 
will awaken. It may require one hour or two 
hours longer to-morrow than it did this. Clocks 
and watches have no more to do with the time 
of a child’s awaking, than have the revolutions 
of a wind-mill. A child should sleep till it 
awakes of its own monitions. If it sleep incon- 
veniently late, let it commence correspondingly 
earlier. 

Growth being the essential business of child- 
hood, and exercise and sleep being the two 
important means whereby this end is promoted, 
we conclude that the law of childhood is not 
lessons first and play and sleep afterward, but 
lessons whenever, and only when, they do not 
interfere with sleep and play. That is, a child 
should play all he chooses, and sleep all he 
chooses, and study the remainder of the time, 
if there be any. Should it be objected that 
this would virtually end study in childhood, I 
reply that if the laws which the Creator has 
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given to childhood are incompatible with study, 
it was quite time it was ended. The question 
for us to consider is not how it will comport 
with our usages and notions, but what is the 
divine order. The question is not what will be 
the effect, but what is the law. If the law is 
study first and play afterward, we are right, 
and may proceed. If the law is play first and 
study afterward, we are wrong, and proceed 
at our peril. The result of the great experi- 
ment tried now for fifty years by us, as well 
as the very nature of the child itself, responds 
unmistakably that we are wrong—that child- 
hood is unfitted, both physically and mentally, 
for study. I shall not enter into any argu- 
ment to sustain this conclusion. I shall con- 
tent myself with the simple statement of what 
seems to be the truth. The parent who holds 
his responsibility direct from his Creator, must 
in the council chamber of his own judgment, with 
his child before him, with its health and life in 
his hands, pass upon its truthfulness, 

One consideration may, however, serve to 
show that our present system has not all the 
advantages we are wont to accord to it. It is 
probable that one month of study in the eight- 
eenth year accomplishes more for the mind than 
all that is gained from books in the four years, 
from three to seven. Another fallacy is, that 
early study enlarges the mind. Do we put a 
boy to a trade to make him grow? or, do we 
not let him grow? Do we exercise him to make 
him grow? or to strengthen him after he is 
grown? Do we not know that if he be health- 
ful he. will grow of himself if let alone, and 
that if he do not grow of himself, nothing we 
can do will aid him? In like manner the mind 
grows of itself, and education is only the pro- 
cess of learning the mind its trade, and can 
proceed only as the mind matures, As soon as 
any power or faculty, physical or mental, is 
ready for action, Nature herself will awaken it. 
The child’s instincts are right, and we have 


been wrong. Let the child play; it is his birth- | 


right. We may not defraud him of it. It is 


God’s order, and when we.set it aside, whether | 


by an individual or by a community, the pen- 
alty must be paid. 

With the seventh year closes childhood and 
its peculiar frivolity, and with the advancing 
years of youth comes also the desire to work 
and to learn. Every boy wishes then to help 
his father, every girl her mother. Not, indeed, 
continuously and laboriously, yet with a satis- 
faction in rendering assistance. Then begins 
also a more positive desire for knowledge. Now, 
just as the considerate parent would seek to 
temper and adjust the physical labor to the 


growing frame, must we seek to adjust the 
intellectual burden to its consideration. We 
do not assign to the boy of eight or nine six 
hours of continued toil, but he is charged with 
certain light, regular duties, to be attended to 
every day; he is to bring in the fire-wood, to 
drive away the cows, to go to the post-office; 
the girl to help her mother set the table, to 
dress some of the children, or other similar, 
light, and occasional duties. 

In like manner should we graduate the mental 
toil of youth. Till the tenth year, three hours 
per day should be the maximum of the school 
session, with no study at home, The studies 
pursued should also be of the simplest nature, 
only such as the young mind can readily com- 
prehend. No greater mistake was ever made 
than of supposing we were advancing the educa- 
tion of the young mind by giving it advanced 
studies. Will the boy grow faster for trying 
to carry the burdens of a man, or will he not 
be overtaxed, stunted, and become prematurely 
a little man? Our schools are full of just such 
overtaxed, stunted minds, broken down, dis- 
couraged in attempting to learn and say sen- 
tences of which they have not the slightest 
comprehension. But this is not all; the youth 
having been in constant attendance at school 
for five or six years, is weary of the same old 
routine of studies; he must have some new 
ones, and so he advances to others still beyond 
his years, never understanding, still toiling, still 
dissatisfied, laying no foundation in his mind 
for success either as a student or a citizen. 

But when youth has turned in safety its 
thirteenth or fourteenth year, when the physical 
frame has become to a good degree consolidated, 
and the strength of early manhood and woman- 
hood gives vigor to body and brain, then has 
come the hour of toil and acquisition. 

I presume I state the conviction of nearly 
every learned man, that the real and actual 
development of his intellectual powers does not 
much antedate his thirteenth or fourteenth year. 
Somewhere about that age began his actual 
understanding of the relations of cause and 
effect, and of all those studies based upon gen- 
eral principles or laws. We have fallen into 
the very flattering but mistaken assumption 
that memorizing words and sentences is educa- 
tion. Education is the drawing out of the 
mind. Zduco, to lead forth. Knowledge is 
comprehension. If a boy comprehends even but 
a pump, understands it, he knows something, 
and it is immaterial whether he gained his 
knowledge from a book or from a workshop. 
When we comprehend, we have knowledge. 
When we do not, no matter how fluently we 
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may discourse upon a subject, we have only 
bookish ignorance, 

Peint me a student of twelve or thirteen 
years of age who has been over grammar, 
rhetoric, philosophy, algebra, and we shall not | 
need to look far to find a youth against whom | 
all genuine scholarship is already foreclosed. | 


Nothing can be done with such a student. He 
has gone over every thing too soon. His mind | 
was inadequate to the reasonings. He could | 


commit to memory, but it was a fruitless task— 
no principle was illustrated—no truth impressed 
upon his soul. Instead of knowledge he has 
gathered simply confusion, and lost meantime 
life’s golden opportunity. He is unwilling to 
return and start from the beginning with a clear 
and thorough understanding, and so he drags 
himself along in this distasteful, loose, slipshod, 
shambling pretense of study, with nothing that 
may justly be called knowledge, but every thing 
mixed in an inextricable maze of uncertainty. 
Such a course of education, or rather of study, 
is a constant and irremediable burden of mor- 
tified self-respect and disappointed hope, till at 
last the student settles down into the conviction | 
that he can never make a scholar, relinquishes 
the contest, burying alike his own scholarly 
ambition, and the cherished hopes of friends. 

In whatever light, therefore, we regard this 
excessive stimulation of brain in childhood and 
early youth, it discloses the same aspect of evil. | 
It overshadows the young being like a malign 
cloud, bringing poison to the body and blight 
to the mind. To so great a work as that of 
the culture and the discipline of the intellect, | 
these immature years are not proportionate. 
Such a work demands the best years of young | 
manhood and young womanhood. In Europe 
the University term. is seven years. In America 
we have attempted to force scholarly attain- 
ments into the compass of four years, and now 
we are seeking to force the same course of study | 
upon the weaker female constitution in a still 
more abridged time. In view of the results, 
every one charged with any share of the re- 
sponsibility of the education of our youth, and 
especially our daughters, must pause and ask 
within himself, are we right? or are we wrong? 
In attempting to accomplish from five to fifteen 
what can be done only from ten to twenty, have 
we not violated one of the very foundation laws 
of our wellbeing? 
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Tue god of metaphysics is but an idea; but 
the God of religion, the Creator of heaven and 
earth, the Sovereign Judge of actions and 





thoughts, is a power. 


ILLUSIONS OF THE SENSES. 





LADY became a patient of Sir James 
4. Simpson some months after losing her 
father, who was strongly attached to her as 
his only daughter, she being also devotedly 
attached to him. She was weak and nervous, 
and fancied that some of her early illusions 
were connected with the approach of insanity. 
She was taught, however, to test them, and 


| felt much relief in discovering that they were 


illusions, The particular and most striking one, 
which so well illustrates the present views, I 
shall relate in the words of Sir James Simpson 
himself. After residing at the Granton Hotel 
for some two or three weeks, and some months 
after her father’s death, she fell into a despond- 
ing state, for which it was found impossible to 
do much, or indeed any thing, medically. On 
calling early one forenoon, she said to me in an 
excited tone, “ Doctor, you must allow me to 
prescribe for myself to-day.” I answered, “ Most 
certainly.” “Then,” continued she, “you must 
show me a dead body.” I remarked that I 
could not possibly do that without having her 
husband’s consent. On consulting with him, he 
thought that, if possible, her wishes should be 
gratified, as she had for a week or two been 
most unhappy. My patient, her husband, and 
ntyself forthwith drove up to the university, 
when I explained to Professor Goodsir the 


_ strange and unique medical prescription which 


my patient had ordered for herself. A body, 
recently dead, had by accident been brought 
into the anatomical rooms that morning. Pro- 


| fessor Goodsir himself led us to the room in 


which the corpse was lying. My patient, who 


| had never seen a dead body before, walk :d for- 


ward to it, and with both her bands grasped 
one of the dead man’s arms, and held it for a con- 
siderable time. She refused at the iime to give 
either her husband or myself any reason for her 
proceedings. Some short time afterward she 
explained them to me. Thus, after coming to 
Granton Hotel, it happened, night after night, 
that soon after retiring to bed, and while still 
awake, her bedroom door seemed to open, and 
then there entered a spectral procession of 
bearers carrying the dead body of her father. 
After marching round the room they always 
laid her father’s corpse beside her in bed, and 
she had argued herself into the belief that if 
she once felt the real dead coldness of a real 
dead body, she would know the difference be- 
tween it and that which she was well aware 


| was merely a spectral one, and thus be able to 


dispel the terrible illusion. The prescription 
had the effect expected from it in her own mind. 
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THE ONLY GIFT THAT OPENS HEAVEN, 





BY REV. BR. H. HOWARD, A. M. 





AM not aware that we have any sufficient 

reason for believing that Thomas Moore was, 
speaking experimentally, a Christian man. And 
yet if there was ever a poem written apparently 
loyally in the interest of evangelical: truth, il- 
lustrating with unsurpassed beauty and force 
the utter insufficiency of natwral virtues as a 
passport to heaven, that poem is Mr. Moore's 
“Paradise and the Peri,” one of the matchless 
songs of his Lalla Rookh. It opens thus: 


“One morn a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden stood disconsolate, 
And as she listened to the springs 
Of life within like music flowing, 
And caught the light upon her wings 
Through the half-open portal glowing, 
She wept to think her recreant race 
Should e’er have lost that glorious place.” 


As she stood thus sighing and lamenting she 
arrested the attention of the angel appointed to 
keep the gates of Light. 
“ And as he nearer drew and listened 
To her sad song, a tear-drop glistened” 
Within his eyelids. 
“Nymph of a fair but erring line,’ 
Gently he said, ‘one hope is thine. 
’T is written in the Book of Fate, 
The Peri yet may be forgiven 
Who brings to this eternal gate 
The gift that is most dear to Heaven. 
Go seek it and redeem thy sin, 
’T is sweet to let the pardoned in.’” 
Then 
“ Rapidly as comets run 
To the embraces of the sun, 
Down the blue vault the Peri flies.” 
But whither shall she go to find the acceptable 
gift? Behold! on yonder battle-field is a youth- 
ful warrior fighting nobly, heroically in defense 
of his native land. The combat deepens; his 
foes are too many for him; he falls. Quick as 
thought the Peri speeds to the spot where the 
young hero lies and catches the last, 
“ Last glorious drop his heart had shed 
Before its freeborn spirit fled. 
‘ Be this,’ she cried, as she winged her flight, 
‘My welcome gift at the gates of Light. 
. . - Blood like this 
For liberty shed so holy is.’ 
O, if there be on this earthly sphere 
A boon, an offering Heaven holds dear, 
‘T is the last libation Liberty draws 
From the heart that bleeds and breaks in her cause.” 
We have often been led to extenuate, though 
we can not excuse, the mistake they make who 





proceed upon the assumption that a noble, un- 
selfish, patriotic devotion to one’s country and 
the right is religion. It is along the same line 
with it, but it is not religion. Next to the self- 
denial that counts all things but loss for Christ’s 
sake, we admire that heroism that inspires a 
man cheerfully to turn his back upon all the 
endearments and comforts of home and lay 
down his life upon the battle-field in their de- 
fense. But he who presumes upon this act of 
sacrifice to recommend him to the favor of 
Heaven, will certainly be doomed to bitter dis- 
appointment at last. Thus it proved with the 
Peri. Conceive of her grief as she heard the 
words: 
“ Sweet is our welcome to the brave, 
Who die thus for their native lanw. 

But see, alas, the crystal bar 

Of Eden moves not—holier far 

Than even this drop the boon must be, 

That opes the gates of heaven for thee.” 


Disappointed, indeed, but not discouraged, the 
Peri again wings her way back to earth, and 
fixing her eye upon a distant and pestilence- 
brooded city, she at once passes thither. In the 
dark retreat of pale and loathed Disease she 
discovers a young man perishing unseen, un- 
wept, alone! No, not all alone. Beside him 
there kneels a fair maiden, who, in despite of 
the devouring plague, has sought out this mel- 
ancholy bower to minister to him whom she 
loves in his dying moments, though she perish 
in the attempt. 
“ One struggle and the pain is past, 
Her lover is no longer living. 
One kiss the maiden gives, one last, 
Long kiss, which she expires in giving; 
This farewell sigh of that vanishing soul 
As true as e’er warmed a woman's breast.” 


Softly the Peri stole, and then, 


“ Bearing to heaven that precious sigh 
Of pure, self-sacrificing love,” 


she stood once more at the paradise gate. The 
self-sacrificing love of woman! assuredly if any 
thing earth-born can move to pity the heart of 
Justice, will it not be the tireless energy of the 
mother, the undying fidelity of the true wife— 
the angelic ministry of this 
“ Last and best 
Of all God's works,” 
by the side of sick-beds, in hospitals, in camps, 
amid scenes of carnage—of direst anguish and 
woe? So thought the Peri. But, alas! once 
again her bopes are vain. “Not yet,” the 
angel said: 
“* True was that maiden, and her story 
By seraph eyes shall long be read; 
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But, Peri, see, the crystal bar 

Of Eden moves not; holier far 

Than even this sigh the gift must be 
That opes the gates of heaven for thee!” 


Once again the joyless yet hopeful, sad yet not 
quite disconsolate Peri prosecutes her voyage 
of discovery, searching 
“ Where beneath the moon 
In earth or ocean lies the boon— 
The charm that can restore 
An erring spirit to the skies.” 


Gliding slowly over the vale of Balbeck she 
discovers a little child at play, singing inno- 
cently among rosy wild flowers, himself as rosy 
and as wild almost as they. Tired at length 
with chasing his butterfly beauties, he drops 
down upon the ground, and, nestling amid the 
blossoms about, falls asleep. Meantime a wea- 
ried man is seen to dismount from his hot 
steed and fling himself impatiently upon the 
earth to drink at a spring hard by. Haggard 
was his brow, and sullenly fierce his look— 


“ A mixture dire, 
Like thunder clouds of gloom and fire, 
In which the Peri’s eye could read 
Dark tales of many a ruthless deed. 
The ruined maid—the shrine profaned— 
Oaths forsaken—and the threshold stained 
With blood of guests—there written, all 
Black as the damning drops that fall 
From the denouncing angel’s pen 
Ere Mercy weeps them out again.” 


His thirst satisfied, the wandering glance of 
this man of sin falls by chance upon the sleep- 
ing, rosy boy. Touched by the picture of in- 
nocence and beauty, he paused and gazed; and 
as he gazed the sound of vesper bells, ringing 
sweetly out on the evening air, calls to prayer. 
The boy starts up from his flowery bed, and 
down upon the fragrant sod devoutly kneels, 
lisping the eternal name of God. How natural, 
under the circumstances, that the thoughts of 
that wretched man should run backward over 
the intervening years—years, alas! of guilt and 
strife—to the time when he too was young, and 
guileless, and happy as this little child before 
him—when he too, like him, was wont to pray. 


“ He hung his head—each nobler aim, 
And hope, and feeling, which had slept 
From boyhood’s hour, that instant came 
Fresh o’er him and he wept—he wept, 


Blest tears of soul-felt penitence, 
In whose benign, redeeming flow 
Is felt the first and only sense 
Of guiltless joy that guilt can know. 


And now, behold him kneeling there 
Beside that child in humble prayer, 





While the same sunbeam shines upon 
The guilty and the guiltless one. 
And hymns of joy proclaim through heaven 
The triumph of a soul forgiven.” 
That tear of penitence it is that, 


“ Warm and meek, 
Dews that repentant sinner’s cheek,” 


the Perj now conveys on high. Already is 
spread Round her a radiance of an unearthly 
character: 
“ A light more lovely far 
Than ever came from earth or star.” 
“« Ah well th’ enraptured Peri knew 
'T was a bright glance the angel threw 
From heaven's gate to hail that tear— 
The harbinger of glory near." 


—_ 


IN MEMORIAM. 





BY MES. MARY LOWE. 





O, sunny day, whose mellow, golden light 

Lays its soft cheek upon the earth’s brown breast, 

And smiles back to the clear October sky— 

That seems to bend from its calm rest on high, 

As if it coveted the warm caress— 

A yearning look is in its depth of blue, 

As if it glad would take the old earth's hue, 

Its burden bear of faded leaves awhile, 

Could it but share with them the sunbeam’s smile. 

How this same mystic angel of the light 

Darts its white fingers down among the trees, 

Tossing the gold leaves from the birch’s brow— 

And, ere the birch can lift its white arms up, 

Stealing a glory from its shining locks, 

And sending it, in golden, quivering gleams 

To hide itself in beds of moss below! 

The maple’s crimson blush grows deeper red, 

And glows, and glistens like the cheek of one 

Whose waiting heart some glad, sweet thought had 
touched, 

That set the pulses bounding quick within. 

Never a wood-bird nestled in the grass 

More lovingly, than these same beams of light 

Do cling to and caress each faded thing; 

Down by the river's brink, scattering pearls, 

That straight the cool waves bind upon their brows; 

Then, on the smooth, brown bank beneath the pines 

Stealing—as tired of their shifting play— 

And lying still—as though the Autumn winds 

Singing among the pines had made them sleep. 

A dreaminess, “half mist, half tremulous light,” 

Sleeps in the hollows and infolds the hills. 

This dewy mist comes near, and nearer still 

Until it touches us, with hands as soft 

As those we folded over silent hearts, 

Back in the dimness of the long-ago— 

Holding white rosebuds that should know no bloom. 

O, dreamy Autumn days, how full ye are 

Of more than ripening leaf or fading flower; 

Of more than sunset flushes on the woods; 

Of more than hazy mist around the bills; 
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Of more than sunlit pearls upon the waves! 

Each one of these comes, laden with a wealth 
Flung by past Autumns down among the years, 
Covered with faded leaves and wintery snow, 
Rut wooed by sunshine back into the light; 
And, adding treasures from the earlier life 

To what we gather in the present hour: 
Treasures of thought—forgotten long ago; 
Treasures of loves, whose Autumn followed June 
So quickly that no Summer smiled between; 
Treasures kept locked in Memory’s silent rooms 
So long, that only such another breeze— 

As that which bore upon it old-time words— 
Could sweep the dust from its closed portals back. 
Then, with all soil of worldliness and sin 

Swept from the chambers of our quickened souls, 
Leaving us free to walk or rest within— 

We wander in the hush so still and dim, 

And reach our hands out—touching precious things 
No other hand was ever laid upon— 

And say, ‘It was just such a day as this, 

Just such a day—so many Autumns gone 

We laid this treasure here—and this, and this!” 
Here is a mother’s kiss, a holy thing 

Laid on the white brow of a little child, 

So long ago the child has grown a man! 

This is a prayer from lips that, undefiled, 

Sent such sweet tones to heaven, that angels heard 
And missed the music when she ceased to pray; 
So near and nearer heaven they drew the child, 
Till here, but echoes of her tones are heard; 
Echoes that never sleep on such a day, 

But ripple, in soft waves, upon the air, 

Where dropped so long ago these pearls of prayer. 
And here are smiles! on the swift-glancing light 
That gleams and sparkles in the meadow brook; 

I see them, and, in its low murmur, hear 

The laugh in which the look became a tone. 

I watch for that same smile on all the hills, 

And there is frozen music in it now! 

And here are tears! yes, each soft vail of mist 
Seems heavy with its weight of tears unshed. 

And tender words are here, and faded flowers, 
And clustering locks of hair, whose golden tinge 
Wore such a glory as yon birch’s fringe— 

And cheeks, whose blush was like the maple’s flush, 
And eyes, whose light was calm, and still, and bright, 
Like the o’ershadowing calmness of this sky, 

O, blessed memories, how, one by one, 

We look them over in the fading light, 

Touching each sacred thing with tender hand, 

As mother, on the unquiet pillow, turns 

With careful touch the little sleeper’s form, 

That so the child may calmer rest till dawn; 

So we do change a little in our thought— 

The place of these most sacred memories— 

Till, when next Autumn wakens them again, 
They shall be sweeter for the added year. 

How the true pencil of the artist, Life, 

Fills, one by one, the galleries within 

With paintings, that in Spring-light shine but dim, 
But hung where Autumn’s sunbeams slanting fall, 
Quicken, and glow, till, in truth, we live 

The scene again that hangs before our eyes! 

And here is one. Just such October light, 





As falls in glory on the earth to-day— 

Flooded the woods and hills—softened the slopes— 
Brightened the river’s waves—tinted the leaves, 
And deepened the calm sky long years ago! 
Under its peaceful beams no calm homes smiled— 
The hill-side slopes were dark with armed men, 
And though the sun “ shot arrows of warm light,” 
They could not pierce the clouds of battle smoke. 
Just such a voice of music on the floods— 

Just such a mournful shiver in the leaves; 

But the calm river’s waves grew dark with blood, 
And the low music-tones were only heard 

By those whose chilled ear could be stirred no more, 
By rattling crash of arms, or loud command, 

Or cries of pain, or groans of fallen men— 

For whom the battle-strife was nearly over— 
Whose quickened souls caught, thro’ the rush of death, 
The calm, deep voices of another life; 

And so were waked to sounds, that, still of earth, 
Are yet, of all things earthly, most like heaven. 
I question of a young, proud, hero-soul, 

That went out from the strife and pain of war, 
Into the silence of the great Unknown, 

If through the harmonies that followed soon 
Upon the discords and the jar of life, 

Earth’s harsher sounds have ever burst again? 

If there is home beyond the stream of death, 
That is so full of home’s dear love and rest, 

That longing for the earthly home is stilled? 

If friends so precious throng the stranger-soul 
That it no more the mother’s love can miss, 

The brother’s kindly voice—the sister’s kiss? 

I question—if the crown the brave should wear 
Touches men’s brows within that other land? 

If, speaking through a silence deep and grand, 
The voice of men’s applause falls on their ears? 
Or, if content with music here unheard, 

They know no more our voices—heed not tears 
That keep their early graves green thro’ the years, 
I question, if it 1s eternal Spring, 

If flowers bloom and fade, if skies are bright, 

If soft light floods the day, stars gem the night? 
If there are Autumns, when the ripened lives 

Do change, and change, till the brightened soul 
Has Winter's purity without its chill? 

I question, if, as here, the Autumn airs 

Come laden with old memories? if gleams 

Of the past life will thro’ the soft air stream? 

If that young hero-soul will pause and say, 

With heart turned homeward, “’T is a year to-day.” 
We may not tell! We know a nation’s heart, 
With its ten thousand pulses throbbing high, 
Keeps in its tender ‘places this best part 

Of its own life! We know that they who die 

Do truly live! The rest we may not tell. 
Hushing in grieving hearts the questioning cry, 
We say, ‘‘ Our God is good, and it is well.” 


_ CO 


Fo.iy and Innocence are so alike, 

The diffrence, though essential, fails to strike; 
Yet Folly ever has a vacant stare, 

A simp’ring countenance, and a trifling air; 
But Innocence, sedate, serene, erect, 

Delights us by engaging our respect, 
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MISTRESS BARBARA. 





BY KARL NEUMANN-STRELA. 





'NHE rain beat against the round green win- 

dow-panes, the winds whistled about the 
angles of the house, but in the room within all 
was quiet, 

In this room, at the head of the great table, 
which filled almost the whole space between 
the fireplace and the door, sat the master-miner, 
Christopher Uttmann and his wife Barbara, 
with their stalwart sons and fair daughters. 
Below them, on either side, sat Uttmann’s 
workmen and maids, stout miners with their 
wives and daughters, and also farmers and other 
town folk, For whoever in Annaberg, on Sat- 
urday night, had a mind to go up to Master 
Uttmann’s house was sure of a hearty welcome. 
At such times the bowl passed quickly from 
hand to hand, quaint stories of horned Siegfried 
and the fair Magelone were told, and jovial 


glees and moving ballads sung; while the spin- | 
ning-wheels buzzed merrily, and the lads jested | 
and flirted with the maidens, Often it was late | 
| that the brave Annabergers lost courage day by 


in the night before the meetings broke up and 
the light-hearted guests went home. But on 
this evening—the 15th of May, 1561, it stood 
in the calendar—it was so quiet about the oaken 
table that one could plainly hear without the 
monotonous music of the rain. Master Chris- 
topher, with arms crossed over his chest, sat 
lost in thought. A tear trembled on the good 
wife Barbara’s eyelash. The men hung their 
heads, the women’s hands lay in their laps, no 
wheel hummed, no one thought of telling a 
story or singing a song. 

Of a sudden Master Christopher roused him- 
self. “Children, we are letting our spirits droop. 
That will never do. 1 am heartily ashamed to 
have to own that I too have caught myself 
giving way to gloomy thoughts.” 

“Master, how can one be gay with misery 
at the door?” said the gray-haired miner Ohlen- 
trud. “But you do not speak as you feel at 
heart. You only seek to divert our thoughts.” 

“Good father,” rejoined the master, “do you 
despair because one learned man from Dresden 
has failed to find what we wish? With God’s 
grace, the second for whom I have sent our 
Klaus, will find next week a new vein of silver 
or cobalt. Anne Marie, sing a ballad for us, 
that one about mighty faith.” 

Anne Marie, Ohlentrud’s daughter, who, on 
account of her pleasant voice, was the chief 
songstress of the little circle, yielded this time, 
but unwillingly, to the master’s wish. How 
could she sing gayly, with want and sorrow 








drawing nigh to the hearth-stone? But the 
good master wished it; so she began to sing: 


“ There once did live a goodly youth 
Who held his true love dear; 
Full seven years his love forsooth 

Was proof ’gainst doubt and fear. 


This youth ”"— 
“Well, why do yoa stop before you have 


‘well begun? What, weeping too?” 


But her father spoke up for her. “It will 
not do, master. The maiden is in no tune for 
song to-night. How could she be? The mines 
will yield no more, and with a short harvest, 
and plague among the cattle, we have but a 
dreary prospect before us.” 

The gloomy looks of all showed what a sad 
echo his words had found in their breasts. 
Mistress Barbara covered her face with both 
hands, and Master Christopher rejoined, but 
with a trembling voice: “Let us only hope that 
the other learned man from Dresden will find 
new mines.” 

But the rest doubtfully shook their heads. 

In truth, it was a sad time, and no wonder 


day. What was to become of them, if the 
mines were really worked out? There was 
nothing left but to starve, for up among the 
mountains there, they had no other employ; 
ment, 

And next week came Klaus from Dresden 
with the second learned doctor. He went first 
into one shaft and then into another, and ham- 
mered at the rocks, measured to the right and 
to the left, then up and down, and talked a 
great deal of Latin, but nothing did he find. 
So he gave it up, shook his white head, and 
went away with a roll of silver gulden, out of 
the money-bags of Master Christopher. 

Then the poor people gave up all hope. Their 
hammers and drills rusted, the sheds and work- 
shops stood empty, and over and above all, a 
period of grim, dreary storms set in. At last, 
even Master Christopher lost heart, and the 
cheerful looks vanished, which he had worn all 
along for the sake of his poor people. 

It happened one day about this time, that a 
poor woman with three hungry children knocked 
at the door of Master Uttman’s house. She was 
a stranger, had come from a long distance, and 
begged in charity a bit of bread, and rest and 
shelter for a short time. 

Mistress Barbara received the poor thing with 
cheering words as was her wont, brought her 
into the house, and refreshed her as best she 
might with food and drink. Then she estab- 
lished the helpless wanderers in a comfortable 
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chamber, and rejoiced most heartily at the rest 
which they found there for their weary limbs. 

She had not asked the stranger whence she 
came, nor whither she was going. She was 
poor and needed her aid, that was enough. 
After a little time the woman came out from 
the sleeping-room, seated herself, at Barbara’s 
invitation, beside her at the table, and began, 
without being asked, to tell of her home, her 
flight, and her wanderings. And while talking, 
in order not to be sitting idle, she took from 
her pocket a little package. This contained short 
wooden needles, which ended in little hooks of 
iron wire, @ ball of linen thread, and a paper 
with a pattern drawn upon it. This pattern 
the woman spread out on the table, loosed an 
end of thread from the ba'l, and caught it upon 
one of the little hooks. Had Barbara paid at- 
tention, she must have been astonished at the 
dexterity with which the stranger at one time 
crossed her needles, at another twisted the 
thread about the hooks, and then again tied 
such wonderful and complicated knots. But 
she looked only at the face of the woman, whose 
story excited her deepest sympathy. 

She was from Brabant. She had lived hap- 
pily with her family till the time when the 
Duke of Alva was sent to the Netherlands as 
Governor by King Philip of Spain. Hardly ar- 
rived at Flanders, he had set up a tribunal of 
blood, by which all, whose opinions excited 
suspicion, were tried. Harrowing, indeed, was 
the description which the poor woman gave of 
the evening on which Alva’s creatures came at 
last to their peaceful home; how her husband 
made useless resistance and fell before her eyes, 
how fire was set to the roof over their heads; 
but a few minutes and nothing remained of 
their home but smoke and ashes, “Thus,” she 
said,.“‘in a short hour I had lost my husband 
and my home, and was compelled to go forth 
into the world as a houseless wanderer, like 
thousands of other families who made their 
way, some to England, some hither to Germany. 
My work and instruments,” she continued, point- 
ing to the needles and the thread, “I found in 
my pocket when I awoke next day from my 
stupor. Thanks be to God! so long as I have 
these I shall not need to beg. Then we wan- 
dered from place to place, and when we rested 
I worked; every-where my lace was gladly 
taken for money. But far from here my 
strength gave out, I could move neither hand 
nor foot, and when the last of my laces was 
gone out the door was shut, in our faces, for I 
had nothing more to offer. Sick and wearied 
almost to death, we reached this house, and had 
you, mistress, not succored us”— 





Overcome by her emotions, the grateful wo- 
man could say no more. When after a while 
she was able to command herself and began 
eagerly to pour forth her thanks to her bene- 
factress, Barbara, who was no friend to such 
demonstrations, quickly interrupted her by the 
question, “So you have been making lace? I 
had not noticed what you were doing.” The 
Brabant woman laid the ball of thread and the 
needles with the work upon them before Bar- 
bara on the table, and said, “It is not such as 
you would wear, mistress. You have there on 
your kerchief, silken lace, such as can only be 
made in Brussels, and which is fitting for a lady 
of your rank. But the wives of the tradesmen 
love ornament also, and for them we make this 
linen lace of ours.” 

“True,” said Barbara, “when I bethink me 
of how it is at my home, at Nuremberg, I must 
allow that you are right. No woman of rank 
would condescend to wear linen lace. But if, 
as you say, this can only be made in Brussels, 
they must be poorly off in the Netherland prov- 
inces. How little you must be able to make 
by your linen laces! the people who buy them 
can not surely pay much for them.” 

“That depends upon how you look at it, 
mistress. This work supported us in Wayre; 
from childhood we knew not want, but were 
contented and happy. Nor, believe me, did we 
live from hand to mouth only. Not my hus- 
band alone, every one in Wayre used each year 
to put aside a little money for hard times. And 
when once half the place was burned, and an- 
other time again, the lightning struck our 
tower, and it was burned from top to bottom, 
we were not only able to build it all up again 
with our savings, but had something left besides, 
though all of that, alas! Alva’s men have taken 
now. The people in Brussels, to be sure, do 
not know what to do with all their money, but 
we poor linen lace-makers have never envied 
them their riches. And then, what an advant- 
age our work has! To make the silken lace, 
one needs long practice and a great deal of 
skill, but a child can learn to make our linen 
work. Children of five years old make lace in 
Wayre. See, only! what can be easier than 
this? First I look at the pattern—then loop 
the thread around one of the needles, next cross 
one needle over another, thus—and the thread 
loops of itself about the hook, and—look, there 
is a beautiful mesh made already! But you 
are weeping, mistress! what grieves you?” 

Her hands folded above her heaving breast, 
her eyes raised toward heaven, Barbara stood, 
and with tears of thankfulness and joy cried, 
“Yes, Heavenly Father, as thou wilt! In thy 
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mercy have I trusted, and thou hast sent this | arms. All praise be to Mistress Barbara! 


poor woman that our sadness may be turned to | 


From sunrise to sunset she busily plied her 


rejoicing, and happiness may return into our | lace needles, the best spur to industry and per- 


house, nay, into every home in this hamlet! 
Remain with us, dear woman. I will be to you 
and your children, friend, sister, mother! See, 
sorrow reigns in this place. The miners’ ham- 
mers rust, the cattle are dying, the fields lie 
barren. My husband gives all that he can, 
but of what avail are the gifts of one, when so 
many need? Teach us how to make this lace. 
We will work night and day, and send the 
strongest through the land with our laces, and 
so perhaps once more prosperity and joy may 
return to us; please God, we too, as did you in 
Wayre, may be able to lay up a little against 
the time of trouble shall come upon us again— 
say that you will stay with us, good woman, 
and teach us!” 

The stranger grasped the hand extended to 
her with both her own. Though she had but 
half understood Barbara’s words, she could not 
fail to comprehend their friendly meaning. 

Next morning all the people of the little 
hamlet—only children younger than five years 
were left behind—came together at Master Utt- 
mann’s request. The miner, who had acqui- 
esced in his wife’s scheme without a scruple, 
communicated to-them Barbara’s plans. They 
were received with astonishment and doubt, 
and looks of incredulity and suspicion were cast 
upon the Brabant woman and her children. 
To this, however, the worthy pair paid no at- 
tention, Needles were prepared, which the 
smith provided with hooks, and Klaus was sent 
to Dresden to buy thread. An artist, too, came 
thence to draw the patterns, and the lessons 
began. What amusement and comfort the poor 
people found in learning this, to them, new art! 
How many cares were forgotten, for every day 
their doubts became less, and their hope greater. 
Light-hearted jests, and now and then a jovial 
song began to be heard again. And then, 
when two months had passed, the shout of tri- 
umph whick went up throughout Annaberg! 
For the two messengers who had been sent out 
with the laces made, returned with empty knap- 
sacks, but with pockets so full, that it seemed 
as if the wealth could never be exhausted. 

But their Brabant guest could not share this 
joy with them. Not far from the great linden- 
tree, which still stands in the middle of the 
church-yard, she has been buried a few days 
before. Grief for the loss of her husband, and 
all the fearful hardships through which she has 
passed, had sown fatal seeds in her heart; poor 
heart, it could break more peacefully now, for 
she saw her children within Barbara’s motherly 


| severance which her people could have. And 
with their joy and hope, the stores of lace grew 
greater and greater, though the strongest of 
their men were ever setting forth with the del- 
icate wares, with which they went to and fro, 
through the whole of Saxony and Bohemia. 
Not till the severe Winter set in did their trav- 
els cease. 

When Spring and Summer came again, there 
was indeed a contrast with the former year: 
strong, healthy cattle in stable and meadow, 
smiling fields, and happy men. For the learned 
man who had come at Master Uttman’s request, 
from Cologne on the Spree, to make another 
examination of the mines, had gone away, after 
speaking pretty plainly his opinion of the wis- 
dom of his colleagues in Dresden. The mines 
in the Schrecken and Schottenberg were not 
exhausted. It only needed to understand the 
right way to open them. So the clever man 
from Cologne brought up some of the black 
powder, of which the Annabergers had as yet 
no idea, and hey! what a crash and noise! 
How the rocky walls burst asunder, and rich 
veins of silver and cobalt were exposed in 
countless numbers! 

It was this Summer also that Barbara, ac- 
companied by Maria Ohlentrud, undertook the 
long journey to Brussels, The cruelties of the 
Spaniards in the Netherlands did not deter her. 
It was her plan to bring new artists and work- 
men to Annaberg, so as to teach her people to 
make the Brussels lace also, and we all know 
how well it succeeded. The manufacture of 
ribbons, too, she brought back with her; and 
now, with lace and ribbon fairs, lace and ribbon 
shops, lace and ribbon shop-women, the visitor 
in Annaberg is driven to despair. Manufactory 
after manufactory, loom upon loom; there seems 
to be no end nowadays, in Annaberg, of laces 
and ribbons. 

And all this was the work of Barbara and 
Christopher Uttmann. When Barbara came 
back from Brussels she found her husband on a 
bed of sickness, from which he never rose again. 
What could better console her sorrow than the 
peace and happiness which she saw on every 
side? So long as her heart beat, it beat for 
her children—for the children of the Brabant 
wanderer—and for all who lived within the 
circuit of Annaberg. When she died, they 
buried her one Spring day by the side of Chris- 
topher and the stranger. Thousands of birds 
warble among the limbs of the great linden 
which overhangs the stone at the head of the 
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three mounds; and in the evening, when the 
rays of the setting sun gild the steeples of An- 
naberg, the work-people leave the shops, and 
factories, and mines, and gather about the lin- 
den, talking, perhaps, of those who sleep be- 
neath—of the Brabant mother, of Christopher, 
and of Barbara Uttmann, the benefactress of 
the Erzgebirge—Zvery Saturday. 


—_——)——__— 
CURIOSITIES OF MARRIAGE. 





\ ARRIAGE is the first and most ancient of 

all institutions. As the foundation of so- 
ciety and the family, it is universally observed 
throughout the globe, no nation having been 
discovered, however barbarous, which does not 
celebrate the union of the sexes by ceremony 
and rejoicing. The abuses of the institution, 
as polygamy, infidelity, and divorce, have in 
no manner touched its existence, however they 
may have vitiated its purity. 

The condition of women in all countries has 
afforded a fruitful theme for the observation of 
the traveler, and the speculations of the phi- 
losopher and the novelist. It has been uni- 
formly found that the savage is the tyrant of 
the female sex, while the position and consid- 
eration given to women is advanced in propor- 
tion to the refinement of social life. Under 
the laws of Lycurgus, Numa, and even later 
law-givers, the power of the husband over his 
wife was absolute, sometimes even including 
the power over life or death. The wife was 
always defined, and treated as a thing, not as a 
person—the absolute property of her lord. In 
the earlier ages, a man might sell his children 
or his wife indifferently, and relics of this rude 
custom still survive even among nations called 
civilized and Christian. 

In the countries of the East, where polygamy 
is almost universal, marriage is not the sacred 
tie which it is held to be in Christian countries. 
In Persia men marry either for life or for a 
determinate time. Travelers or merchants com- 
monly apply to the magistrate for a wife during 
their residence in any place, and the Cadi pro- 
duces a number of girls for a selection, whom 
he declares to be honest and healthy. Four 
wives are permitted to each husband in Persia, 
and the same number is permitted by the Mo- 
hammedan law to the Mussulman. 

In Chinese Tartary a kind of male polygamy 
is practiced, and a plurality of husbands is 
highly respected. In Thibet it is customary for 
the brothers of a family to have a wife in com- 
mon, and they generally live in harmony and 
comfort with her. Among the Calmucks, the 





ceremony of marriage is performed on horse- 
back. The girl is first mounted and permitted 
to ride off at full speed, when her lover takes 
a horse and gallops after her. If he overtakes 
the fugitive she becomes his wife, and the mar- 
riage is consummated on the spot. It is said 
that no instance is known of a Calmuck girl 
ever being overtaken unless she is really fond 
of her pursuer. 

The Arabs divide their affections between 
their horses and their wives, and regard the 
purity of blood in the former quite as much as 
in their offspring. Polygamy is practiced only 
by the rich, and divorces are rare. In Ceylon 
the marriage proposal is brought about by the 
man first sending to her whom he wishes to 
become his wife, to purchase her clothes. These 
she sells for a stipulated sum, generally asking 
as much as she thinks requisite for them to 
begin the world with. In the evening he calls 
on her, with the wardrabe, at her father’s house, 
and they pass the night in each other’s com- 
pany. Next morning, if mutually satisfied, 
they appoint the day of marriage. They are 
permitted to separate whenever they please, and 
so frequently avail themselves of this privilege 
that they sometimes change a dozen times be- 
fore their inclinations are wholly suited. 

In Hindoostan the women have a peculiar 
veneration for marriage, as it is a popular creed 
that those females who die virgins are excluded 
from the joys of paradise. In that precious 
country the women begin to bear children at 
the age of twelve, some even at eleven. The 
proximity of the natives of India to the burn- 
ing sun, which ripens men as well as plants, at 
the earliest period in these tropical latitudes, is 
assigned as the cause. The distinguishing mark 
of the Hindoo wife is the most profound fidel- 
ity, submission, and attachment to her husband. 

On the banks of the Senegal, and among 
many African tribes, the matrimonial prize 
most sought after is abundance of flesh. To 
obtain corpulence is regarded as the only real 
comeliness. A female who can move with the 
aid of two men is but a moderate beauty, while 
the lady who can not stir, and is only to be 
moved on a camel, is esteemed a perfect par- 
agon. 

Nor is this queer fancy for obesity in women 
confined to the savages of the torrid zone, since 
we read in Wraxall’s Travels in Russia that 
“in order to possess any preéminent degree of 
loveliness, a woman must weigh at least two 
hundred weight. The Empress Elizabeth and 
Catherine II, both accounted very fine women, 
were of this massive kind. 

In Italy, matches are made with proverbial 
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levity, and marriage vows, if report speak truly, 
are easily broken. Young virgins are system- 
atically bartered and sold by their parents, and 
young people are married every day who never 
saw one another before. Concubinage is a con- 
stant remedy for these ill-advised and deceitful 
marriages, and the peculiarly Italian term cicis- 
beo indicates the indemnity which custom pre- 
scribes for the fair sex fettered to husbands 
unloved. 

In France, as has often been remarked, wo- 
men monopolize all the society and a large share 
of the business of life. The coffee-houses, the 


theaters, the shops, the cabarets, or drinking- | 


shops, are filled with women. Women lord it 
at all assemblies, and are better informed and 
more capable managers than men. Marriage is 
looked upon not so much as a matter of affec- 
tion as of interest, and the sacredness of the 
tie is proportionably slender. 

Marriage in Sweden is commonly governed 
wholly by the will of the parents, and is founded 
upon interest. A stolen match is almost un- 
heard of, and persons of either sex seldom 
marry before the age of twenty-five to thirty. 
Divorces are very rare. 

Russia appears to be the most preposterous 
country in Europe in its treatment of women. 
The nuptial ceremonies, all and singular, are 
based upon the idea of the degradation of the 
female. When the parents have agreed upon 
the match, the bride is examined by a number 
of women to see if she has any bodily defect. 
On her wedding-day she is crowned with a gar- 
land of wormwood, to denote the bitterness of 
the marriage state. She is exhorted to be obe- 
dient to her husband, and it is a custom in 
some districts for the newly-married wife to 
present the bridegroom with a whip, in token 
of submission, and with this he seldom fails to 
show his authority. In this cold and cruel 
country, husbands are sometimes known to tor- 
ture their wives to death, without any punish- 
ment for the murder. If a woman proves bar- 
ren, the husband generally prevails on her to 
retire into a convent and leave him at liberty. 
If he fails in persuasion, he is permitted to 
whip her into condescension. 

Such is the slavery in which the Muscovites 
are kept by their parents and guardians, that 
they are not allowed to dispute any union 
agreed upon by their elders, however odious or 
incompatible it may be. This extends so far, 
that officers in the army are not permitted to 
marry without the consent of the sovereign, 
and wives whom they do not want are even 
sometimes forced upon them. 

Whether it be the result of thesemsia, of 





oppression, or of their savage myeltsti, or of the 
unnatural hot air of the stove-leated apart- 
ments, it is certain that a more unlovely race 
of women than the Russian would be difficult 
to find. “They want,” says an English trav- 
eler, “the genuine flavor which only nature 
can give. That charming firmness and elastic- 
ity of flesh, so indispensably requisite to con- 
stitute beauty, and so delicious to the touch, 
exists not among the Russian females, or in 
very few of them.” 

We are told of the Aleutian Islanders, who 
form a part of our new Russian American ac- 
quisition, that they marry one, two, or three 
wives, as they have the means of supporting 
them. The bridegroom takes the bride upon 
trial, anu may return her to her parents should 
he not be satisfied, but can not demand his 
presents back again. No man is allowed to 
sell his wife without her consent; but he may— 
and often does—assign her over to another. 
This custom, it is said, is availed of by the 
Russian hunters, who take Aleutian women or 
girls to wife for a trifling compensation. 


EE 


TEARS, 





| ete did sweeter words break upon hu- 
4N man ears or sink into human hearts, than 
those which John heard, amid the vision of the 
Apocalypse, when a great voice out of heaven 
exclaimed: “God will wipe away all tears from 
their eyes.” Isaiah, too, had sung the same 
sweet song, long years before, and many a tear- 
ful mourner had been comforted with the as- 
surance that by and by “God would wipe away 
tears from off all faces.” 

And can it be, says the sorrowful heart, that 
in heaven there will be no tear-stained cheek, 
no tearful eye, no voiceful sorrow to break up 
the foundations of the soul and send its sad 
messengers wandering down the cheek? Yes! 
it is even so, sad heart; for if there is no prom- 
ise God ever made, so ineffably sweet, there is 
none he will more abundantly fulfill, And 
what are the tears that shall be wiped away 
when the light and glory of heaven shall stream 
in through the open window of the purified 
soul? This morning, when the sun looked 
smilingly over the eastern hills, his light sur- 
prised the widow at her morning prayer, and 
heard her bless God for her only son, who 
kneeled reverently beside her; but to-night, 
before the same golden sunshine had faded from 
out the western sky, she was childless and 
alone; and as she watched by her dead, and 
wept as if she would pour out her very soul in 
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tears, her voiceless prayer, gone before on the 
viewless wings of the spirit, is answered, in the 
low, sweet voice that whispers, “God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes,” and lo! 
heaven is in her face. Those are bitter tears— 
whose bitterness few may know—which a fa- 
ther and mother are shedding over a wayward 
and profligate son. Such were the tears David 
shed when he exclaimed, “O my son Absalom, 
my son, my son Absalom; would God I had 
died for thee; O Absalom, my son, my son.” 
That son, too, is weeping, while the calm, still 
hours are breathing about him, and his thoughts 
are busy with the past. Before the words, “I 
will arise and go to my father,’ have died 
away from his lips, kind arms are about bis 
neck and the hot tears are upon his face—God 
did not wait for them to get to heaven before 
he wiped away their tears. 

Tears there are even more sorrowful than 
those of the widowed and bereaved: they are 
the tears she weeps, who looks upon the blood- 
shot eye, the bloated face, and swaggering gait 
of him, to whom, in the guileless simplicity of 
her girlhood’s hours, she gave up the keeping 
of her young and hopeful heart. Once he came 
home to her with a sweet kiss of welcome; now 
he reels home from the midst of his drunken 
companions only to abuse her; and when she 
looks upon him, and remembers how good and 
noble her young hopes had made him—when 
she thinks what he might have been—what he 
might be even now, but for the dram-shop—the 
tears come so thick and fast, that they can 
scarcely find an outlet through the aching eye- 
lids—God hasten to wipe away such tears! 

But there are-tears more bitter than all—so 
bitter, that, to human view, God can never wipe 
them away—the tears of one who is weeping 
for the loss of innocence she can never recover 
on earth. O where shall there be found mercy 
so unbounded as to wipe away these tears! If 
thou hast “sought for repentance carefully with 
tears,” He who never said seek ye my face in 
vain, will wipe away thy tears when thou shalt 
pass through the gate into the city; for there’s 
no weeping there. 

Could all the tears shed in this city alone be 
collected to-night; the tears of the hungry poor, 
crying for bread; of the wretched, shivering 
upon their damp bed of straw; of the widow 
for her dead husband; 

“ Of the widower, when he sees 
A late lost form, whom sleep reveals, 
And moves his doubtful arms and feels 
Her place is empty;” 
of parents weeping for their dead of to-day and 
years ago; of children for their parents; of 





friend for friend: what a conception would it 
give us of human woe! And these tears were 
all wrung out from hearts like yours and mine, 
kind reader! and if our tears are not flowing 
to-night, mention but the name—the dear name 
of one who left our fireside, when the Autumn 
winds sighed through the leafless trees, and our 
eyes are full; we can write no more. 

You can scarce enter a household but you 
find an empty seat at the table, that shall 
never be filled; some precious relic of the dear 
departed; and as the mother opens the drawer 
where, for a long time, they have been hidden, 
how the heart swells and the eyes fill! 


“ There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But some dead lamb is there; 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair.” 


To the Christian, whose inheritance may have 
been tears and tears continually, v;hat a charm 
must this thought give to heaven—there’s no 
weeping there! 

Take courage, then, tearful traveler in this 
vale of tears; if God have touched thee and 
sent out the tears from thy soul-depths, surely, 
when the night has passed, thy joy, full as the 
joy of angels, shall come in the morning of 
that day of unending gladness, and thou shalt 
know how blessed it is to have the tears wiped 
away from off thy face. 


——— 


BOY LOST. 





E had black eyes, with long lashes, red 

cheeks, and hair almost black and curly. 
He wore a crimson plaid jacket, with full trow- 
sers buttoned on; had a habit of whistling, and 
liked to ask questions; was accompanied by a 
small black dog. It is a long while now since 
he disappeared. I have a very pleasant house 
and much company. Every thing has such an 
orderly, put-away look; nothing about under 
foot, no dirt. But my eyes are aching for the 
sight of whittlings and cut paper on the floor; 
of tumbled-down card-houses; of wooden sheep 
and cattle; of pop-guns, bows and arrows, 
whips, tops, go-carts, blocks, and trumpery. I 
want to see boats a rigging and kites a making. 
I want to see crumbles on the carpet, and paste 
spilled on the kitchen table. I want to see the 
chairs and tables turned the wrong way about. 
I want to see candy-making and corn-popping, 
and to find jack-knives and fish-hooks among 
my muslins. Yet these things used to fret me 
once. They say, “How quiet you are here! 
Ah! here one may settle his brains and be at 
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peace.” But my cars are aching for the pat- 
tering of little feet; for a hearty shout, a shrill 
whistle, a gay tra la la; for the crack of little 
whips; for the noise of drums, fifes, and tin- 
trumpets. Yet these things made me nervous 
once. 

They say, “Ah! you have leisure, nothing to 
disturb you. What heaps of sewing you have 
time for!” But I long to be disturbed. I want 
to be asked for a bit of string or an old news- 
paper; for a cent to buy a slate-pencil or pea- 
nut. I want to be coaxed for a piece of new 
cloth for jibs and mainsails, and then to hem 
the same. I want to make little flags, and bags 
to hold marbles. I want to be followed by 
little feet all over the house; teased for a bit of 
dough for a little cake, or to bake a pie in a 
saucer. Yet these things used to fidget me 
once. They say, “Ah! you are not tied at 
home.” But I want confinement. I want to 
listen for the school-bell mornings, to give the 
last hasty wash and brush, and then to watch 
from the window nimble feet bounding away to 
school. I want frequent rents to mend, and to 
replace lost buttons. I want to obliterate mud- 
stains, fruit-stains, molasses-stains, and paints 
of all colors. I want to be sitting by a little 
crib of evenings, when weary little feet are at 
rest, and prattling voices are hushed, that moth- 
ers may sing their lullabies, and tell over the 
oft-repeated stories. They don’t know their 
happiness then, those mothers; I didn’t. All 
these things I called confinement once. 

A manly figure stands before me now. He is 
taller than I, has thick whiskers, wears a frock 
coat, a bosomed shirt, and a cravat. He has 
just come from college. He brings Latin and 
Greek in his countenance, and dust of the old 
philosophers from the sitting-room. He calls 
me mother, but I am rather unwilling to own 
him. He avers that he is my boy, and says he 
can prove it. He brings his little boat to show 
the red stripe on the sail—it was the end of 
the piece—and the name on the stern, Lucy 
Lowe, a little girl of our neighbor, who, because 
of her long curls and pretty round face, was the 
chosen favorite of my boy. The curls were 
long since cut off, and she has grown up a tall, 
handsome girl. How his face reddens as he 
shows me the name of the boat! O, I see it all 
as plain as if it were written in a book. My 
little boy is lost, and my big boy will soon be! 
O, I wish he were a little tired boy in a long 
white night-gown, lying in his crib, with me 
sitting by holding his hand in mine, pushing 
the curls back from his forehead, watching his 
eyelids droop, and listening to his deep breathing. 

If I only had my little boy again, how patient 





I would be! How much I would bear, and 
how little I would fret and scold! I can never 
have him back again; and there are still many, 
many mothers who have not yet lost their lit- 
tle boys. I wonder if they know they are liv- 
ing their very best days; that now is the time 
to really enjoy their children! I think if I had 
been more to my little boy I might now be 
more to my grown-up one. 


— 


“OUR FATHER.” 





BY AMY A. HEADLEY, 





In brooding s:lence I await 

With my request at heaven's gate; 

I dare not pass the portal through, 
Though on the wings of prayer I go. 
For how can I that awful Name, 

In language, fitly spoken, frame; 
But fearing still to stay away, 

Teach me, dear Savior, what to say. 


Not like the messages sent forth 

By haughty potentates of earth, 

When crested hosts their valor try, 
With blazoned ensigns floating high, 
And clashing steel, and rolling drums, 
But soft and clear the answer comes: 
And O! how sweet the accents fall— 
“Our Father!—that, weak child, is all.” 
“Our Father!” O, what joys divine 
From those free-spoken words outshine! 
What wondrous love to worms of earth, 
From him who knows our little worth! 
How trembling hope and gladness blend, 
That God, our God, should condescend 
That we may breathe his glorious name 
In language angels may not frame. 


“Our Father!” blessed, solemn thought, 
With strength and consolation fraught 
To pilgrims poor, and faint, and blind, 
Perverse of heart, and weak of mind. 
It tells us of a parent’s care 

That guards and guides us every-where; 
Of love that knows no swift decay, 

Of patience no offense can slay. 


It tells us of a home on high 

In mansions far beyond the sky; 

Of rest, and peace, and pleasures rare 
That bloom and brighten, ever fair, 
For where “ our Father’s” legions stand, 
Our “ Elder Brother” crowns the band; 
And we, joint-heirs of heaven, may be 
With him who gives the victory. 


“Our Father!” may it ever be 

That we, as children, turn to thee; 
Our hearts refined, with holy fire, 

To filial trust and pure desire; 

Our aim to do thy righteous will, 
And all thy purposes fulfill! 

In youth, in age, till time shall end, 
Still be “ our Father” and our Friend. 
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JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. 
PART V. 





BY HILDEGARDE, 





WHAT I DID NOT PROPOSE TO DOIN MY JOURNEY. 


eo I gave the impression, at the 
outset of.this journey, that it was not un- 
dertaken with any scientific objects; that I did 
not propose to trace things to their original 
elements—to follow the woods to their native 
forests, the metals to their mines, the marbles 
to their quarries, and give an elaborate account 
of the various processes through which they 
have reached the forms presented to me in my 
room. Such a course would extend my journey 
indefinitely, and by a little ingenuity be made 
to comprehend the circle of sciences and discov- 
erles, 
donna, in which I merely saw the beauty of 
the painter’s design, might have suggested to 
me a pale, slender young man, with his sorrow- 


ful face, wandering on the banks of the Iser, | 


and looking with longing eyes at the waters 
that would in a moment end the misery of his 
earthly life—his father dead and uncoffined for 
want of the means to purchase even this last 
narrow house, his mother and her helpless fam- 
ily dependent for their bread upon him, when 
his heart was too sad, his energies too much 
prostrated, to please the manager or the public 
in his profession of actor. Then the sleep that 
came in mercy to close his weary eyes, and the 
white chalk-stone pebble that arrested them in 
waking—the pebble on which was traced the 
outline of some creature, suggesting to the 
quick perceptions of his genius the possibility 
of obtaining impressions, and the series of ex- 
periments which resulted in lithography, and 
placed the name of Aloise Senefelder in the 
bright list of discoverers. 


And so a beautiful photographic picture of a 


handsome clever friend of mine, with her two 
children grouped in a highly-artistic manner, 
might have led me to the description of the 
wonderful art of sun painting, and the varied 
ways in which it enlarges the sphere of human 
comfort and knowledge—the beloved faces that 
it has rescued from oblivion—the miserable 
caricatures in oil that it has superseded—the 
remote scenes and magnificent structures made 
familiar to us in all their minuteness of detail— 
the copies of exquisite works of art diffused 
among the people—the fierce moment of battle 
depicted, and the lineaments of its heroes given 
to the nation free, vnited, and powerful through 


their heroicendeavcr. I take up the stereoscope 


from the secretary near me, and as I look upon 
Vou. XXVII—42 


For instance, the lithograph of the Ma- 
| would cover. I might give some curious facts, 








mountain brooks, upon camp scenes in which I 
recognize familiar faces, upon massive Egyptian 
columns and pyramids, upon ruined English 
abbeys and gay French saloons, upon the sunny 
lawns and porticoes of my friends’ houses, upon 
vases of beautiful flowers, upon the decorated 
architecture of Venice, and upon ancient and 
elaborate bas-reliefs, I am ready to ask as some 
one has asked before me, “if a visitor from 
another planet should wish to leave some gift 
with the children of men as a memorial of his 
visit to our earth, what more beautiful object 
could he select than a stereoscope?” 

I might speak of some of the wonders of 
photography; the sun taken in dim eclipse, the 
shell in its swift progress through the air, the 
foam of the wave breaking on the shore, painted 
by the rapid pencil of light, of the Lord’s 
prayer printed on a-surface that a pin’s point 


that the reduction of ordnance maps by pho- 
tography, instead of by hand, saves to the 
British Government $50,000 a year, and that 
more than twenty tuns of silver is used an- 
nually in the preparation of photographic ma- 
terial, 

It will readily be seen how my journey could 
have been extended if I had in any way followed 
out the course thus indicated; but I must con- 
fess that I have not the requisite information 
to qualify me for such a task, and I have not 
read up for this journey. A traveler whom I 
met upon the Lake of Geneva very naively 
declared that the towns and cities he saw hac 
no interest for him; that he knew nothing of 
history, nothing of the associations that made 
them remarkable, and that he would rather be 
in his comfortable white house near Boston than 
in any foreign palaces. But his wife and her 
sister wished to travel, and they were making 
up for their want of preparation by a careful 
study of their guide-books. Acknowledging 
my ignorance, I refer my readers to encyclo- 


| pedias and manuals of useful information for 
| matters too high for me, and I journey on, 


merely describing the simple objects on which 
my eyes rest, and allowing myself to float at 
will on the stream of recollection and association, 


THE SCREEN AND THE SECRETARY. 


I linger at the open door before I commence 
my fourth day’s journey. The air is fresh and 
fragrant. The lawn is impearled with drops of 
morning dew, which, while they perform their 
work of refreshing the tiny blades, do it in so 
sparkling and beautiful a way that we forget 
their useful work in the vision of their bright- 
ness. Is not this the way the angels work? 
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Songs of praise are continually ascending from 
rejoicing nature and from the angelic host, Is 
it necessary that man’s work should be done 
with a knit brow and a care-worn face? The 
birds as they fly hither and thither in search 
of food as they build their nests and feed their 
young, make the air vocal with happy songs. 
May we not sing at our work, and make 
melody in our hearts to the Lord? 

Song lightens labor. Among the Greeks the 
potter at his wheel, the mariner +t sea, sang 
the hymn that places Harmodius in the green, 
flowery islands of the blessed, 


“ With all of brave, and excellent, and fair, 
That made the old time splendid.” 


The boatmen toiling against the stream row 
with more vigorous strokes as they sing in 
sight of the lofty pagoda of Tong-chow. May 
not the gleam of the shining battlements of the 
celestial city infuse new vigor in our toil, new 
inspiration in our song? 

One of the beautiful pictures of the age of 
fable is the building of Thebes—massive stones 
moving at the sound of Amphion’s lyre, and 
taking their places with harmonious adjustment 
in the grand walls; a story which, like many 
of “ the intelligible forms of ancient poets,” has 
its threads of truth interwoven in the dazzling 
web of fancy—for it was a custom in olden 
time to carry on immense labor with an accom- 
paniment of music and singing—a custom not 
unknown at the present day in Egypt and 
Greece. May the walls of our spiritual Zion 
thus arise with the voice of singing, the music 
of harp and lute, the melody of hearts tuned 
to loving service and sacred song! 

The first object that attracts my attention 
this morning is a curious screen, three-leaved 
and entirely covered with engravings. It for- 
merly did good service in fencing off this corner 
of the room, and making a sanctum for my 
little boy, where he could have his own table 
and camp-stool, his book-case and paint-box, 
and bow and arrow, his pictures and all his 
little treasures. This little nook has been swept 
away with other traces of his childhood, and 
the screen, its vocation gone, has only to lean 
against the wall. I copied it after one made 
by an English gentleman. Steel engravings are 
disposed with some regard to symmetry on a 
dark or neutral background, and their straight 
lines and angles hidden, and all interstices filled 
with a multitude of little pictures cut out and 
thrown on in grotesque confusion—a curious 
medley of faces and figures, tragic and comic, 
of flowers and fruits, beasts and birds, columns 
and spires—scenes historic and sentimental in 





gay variety. It had a never-failing charm for 
my baby boy in his brief stay in our earthly 
home. He would seat himself before it clap- 
ping his little hands, and erying out in childish 
glee at each new discovery of something intel- 
ligible in the tangled mass of pictures. 

Next to the screen is an old-fashioned secretary, 
given to my mother when she was a little girl by 
her father—the dear grandfather with whom it 
was my great delight to spend long quiet months, 
When I was fourteen, just after leaving school, 
my sister and I spent a Winter with him in 
the solitude of his country house—almost en- 
tirely without society, and yet how cheerily 
the hours passed! I can see the drawing-room 
now, with its Brussels carpet—green arabesque 
figures on a drab ground—the sofa wheeled by 
the fire, which was of bright, blazing hickory, 
with its “solid core of heat,” and its dancing, 
quivering flames—the breakfast-table with its 
sndwy cloth, and buckwheat-cakes and honey, 
and its loaf of hot brown bread which my 
grandfather ate every day for forty years—and 
my pleasant corner where I read English his- 
tory with Shakspeare’s historical plays tomatch— 
Moliere, De Bruyére, and Quarterly Reviews in 
grand succession. 

But to return to the old secretary that has 
brought to me this home picture. It is of dark 
mahogany, inlaid with bits of satin-wood that 
form a border, and a basket of flowers on each 
door. As I open the doors | see a row of large 
books on the shelf, pigeon-holes above filled 
with letters, and three small drawers below. I 
close the doors, and draw out a shelf covered 
with blue velvet for writing, and a large drawer 
underneath. On the top is a slab of white 
marble, on which are two boxes, one of ebony 
inlaid with brass, and containing six bottles of 
perfume, the other a pretty work-box, its ex- 
terior highly ornamented, and its interior di- 
vided into nicely-finished compartments. In 
one of these I find a little bunch of flowers, 
embroidered in silk, on paper, and beneath it 
in very delicate characters “needle-work with- 
out hands, by M. I. Honeywell”—the writing 
without hands, too. What a lesson this little 
bit of paper reads to us, telling of the purpose 
and patience that triumphs over difficulties 
seemingly insurmountable, and finds occupation 
and contentment in the most unpromising cir- 
cumstances! With the strong will and the res- 
olute endeavor, people have seen without eyes, 
and have worked without hands; and without 
high aims and patient diligence, eyes and hands 
never succeed in acquiring or achieving any 
thing really valuable. 

On the secretary is a book of autographs, in 
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opening which I am struck with two strongly- 
contrasted letters—the strange, illegible hiero- 
glyphics of Rufus Choate, resembling an Arabic 
manuscript, and the clear, distinct hand-writing 
of Mr. Everett—characteristic of the wild, im- 
passionate energy, the poetic fervor of the one, 
and the polished and careful culture of the 
other. Mr. Choate’s letter vividly recalls to me 
the weeks I spent in Washington beneath the 
hospitable roof of a “beloved physician,” and 
in the next room to this eloquent orator. He 
was a daily study to me as he sat opposite to 
me at table. Genius was so manifest in that 
dark Oriental face. His sad, unfathomable eyes 
were sometimes luminous with sudden flashes 
of thought; his long, black hair, slightly touched 
with gray, was thrown back from his massive 
brow; his face, deeply channeled with thought 
.and care, overflowed with sweetness when the 
rich rare smile came. And scmetimes, too, came 
some humorous remark uttered in his grave, 
quaint way that made it irresistible in its droll- 
ery. He did not usually, however, take much 
part in ordinary conversation—his thoughts 
were evidently elsewhere. 

In so strong contrast as the hand-writing of 
the Massachusetts orators, though not so char- 
acteristic, are the delicate characters of Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, and the bold, legible manu- 
script of a poem of Mrs. Sigourney’s. I find 
here a letter of Henry Clay, with his beautiful 
autograph, and one from William H. Seward. 
Lines written by the Rev. Dr. Hannah, the 
venerable delegate from the British Wesleyan 
Conference, and a fragment of early Christian 
verse with the autograph of William I. Thorn- 
ton, the late lamented President of the British 
Conference, are here with the autographs of 
nearly all the Bishops of the Methodist Church, 
and some of the Bishops of the Episcopal 
Church. The names of a group of missionaries 
en route for India are mingled with those of 
eminent men at home; Rev. Dr. M’Clintock, 
Henry Ward Beecher, and distinguished men 
no longer among the living, Brockholst,’ and 
Edward Livingston, General Lewis, Thomas 
Tillotson, James Kent, Rev. Dr. Wayland, Rev. 
Dr. Nott, and others. The army and the navy 
are represented as well as the Church and the 
bar, but I am too weary to mention any more 
names. The heat of this July afternoon is not 
favorable to exertion of any kind. Some one 
says “the dolce far niente can not be enacted 
without genius;” nevertheless, I feel disposed to 
“let the warm day slide by in the sweet interm- 
inable task of doing nothing.” So let us rest 
now: 

“ To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new.” 





THE ROSE-WOOD BOX. 

“O, that wearisome river, will it never cease 
running, running, running, and I so tired of it!” 
Such was the soliloquy of the Duke of Queens- 
bury, as from the balcony of his beautiful villa 
near Richmond, he looked over his superb 
grounds to the windings of the Thames—tired 
of the beauty within and without a home en- 
riched and embellished by wealth and art. I 
am thankful that, in my humble cottage, I am 
never tired of the murmuring of the little 
brook, that beneath my window keeps running, 
running, running, all the day long. Its low 
music is always pleasant to me. It is never 
out of tune. It has no discords in its song. 
It harmonizes with the elastic cheerfulness of 
this morning hour. The indolence of yesterday 
has given place to the energy of to-day. I am 
quite ready for my journey under the inspira- 
tion of these blue skies, and this delicious morn- 
ing air, cooled with the abundant shower that 
during the night freshened the grass, and pol- 
ished every green leaf. 

Beneath the secretary is a rose-wood box 
inlaid ‘with satin-wood. A thousand recollec- 
tions crowd upon me as I look upon it—of the 
pleasant Wednesday morning when four of us 
met together to read something of poetry or 
prose we had written during the week—of the 
poetic challenges sent us by the donor of the 
box, and its arrival with the label, “ Deposit 
Box, Contribution Day, Wednesday.” The con- 
tributions are atill there, neatly tied up—their 
authors are reunited in a better land. One of 
them was a tall, beautiful girl, with calm, clear, 
blue eyes, and cheeks of crimson. Her mind 
was not a brilliant one, but she was intelligent 
and cullivated, and in the bright morning cf 
her days, she had become deeply pious, She 
was remarkable for the system and order, the 
symmetry of her daily life. Always tranquil, 
gentle, serene, with a pleasant smile, and a 
dignified bearing, she was the ornamental one 
of “the four,” and we sorely missed her when 
her marriage removed her out of town, and 
withdrew her from the Church activities in 
which we had been so happily associated. She 
found abundant occupation in converting the 
old family mansion, to which her husband in- 
troduced her, into a home in harmony with her 
taste and refinement, and about two years after 
her marriage she said to me, “I am now pre- 
pared to enjoy the society of my friends; my 
house is in complete order, and my baby gives 
me no trouble.” Well was it for her, that, in its 
spiritual sense, she had obeyed the exhortation 
to set her house in order—for that Spring, in 
visiting the poor in her neighborhood, she con- 
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tracted typhoid fever, which relaxed not its 
steady, unrelenting grasp, till it sealed her eyes 
in death. Her sister who went to nurse her 
contracted the same disease, and died a fort- 
night after. The letter I wrote, telling her of 
the death of our mutual friend, Mrs. C., was 
returned to me. The friends had met beyond 
the river. ; 

What a Spring that was! The donor of the 
contribution box, a man of a noble presence, 
frank, open-hearted, intelligent, agreeable, full 
of generous impulses, was one of my most 
valued friends. He was an earnest Christian, 
conscientious and faithful in the duties of his 
religious life, and turning away resolutely from 
all conformity with the pleasures of the world. 
He belonged to a family, most of the members 
of which had died in their youth, and with this 
shadow on his path, though apparently in the 
full strength of a vigorous manhood, he resolved 
not to marry till after he had passed the age 
of thirty. Before he reached that age he died 
alone, in a town of Belgium—the letter an- 
nouncing the death of his only sister in the 
country, remaining unopened on his table. Her 
gentle spirit may have watched by that dying 
bed, and given him his first welcome to the 
better land, of which they both loved to think 
and speak, and for which their earthly lives had 
been a beautiful preparation. 

One of the four, with gentle, shrinking man- 
ners, cultivated mind, refined tastes, and un- 
affected piety, went to another city, married, 
and after a few brief years of wedded life died, 
leaving but one brother occupying a distin- 
guished position, and the sole survivor of five 
accomplished brothers and sisters, removed in 
the bloom of their life. A book remains, a 
touching and beautiful memorial of the two 
sisters, combining painting and poetry—the ex- 
quisite flower-paintings of the elder sister being 
illustrated by the graceful poems of the younger, 
and the poems of the younger and more brill- 
iant sister, nicely printed by the skillful hand 
of the elder. The title-page presents a rich and 
harmonious wreath of all the flowers painted 
and illustrated in this superb volume. 

Perbaps the attractions of the room around 
which I am traveling are most highly appre- 
cited on quiet, Summer, Sunday mornings, 
when it is filled with the bright young faces 
of the children of the neighborhood. Finding 
their attention drawn to the pictures and ob- 
jecis unfamiliar to them, I have used those 
things to pin in their childish memories some 
blessed text or valuable lesson, and thus prevent 
those precious thoughts from floating away. 
For instance, an oil painting of an old mill was 





made the scene of a story of a child’s faith, and 
miller’s prayer in a time of drought, illustra- 
ting the text, “ Ask and it shall be given you.” 
The moon seen in the stereoscope, led them to 
listen with interest to “the heavens declaring 
the glory of God, and the firmament showing 
his wondrous work.” Coral and shells gave 
them pretty lessons, and so did a gorgeous 
South American beetle, the Steuchins Agyp- 
torum, which in ancient days was engraved on 
the rings worn by soldiers, as a symbol of “a 
courageous warrior—an animal perpetually in 
armor, who went his rounds in the night.” 
This gold scarabee, the favorite subject of the 
chisel of the Egyptian sculptor in the dim far- 
off centuries, with its sheath golden-rimmed 
and flashing with emerald hues, and the insect 
itself looking as if it were carved out of some 
brilliant bronzed metal, made too striking a 
text for them to forget the comment on the 
goodness and power of Him who 
“ Gives its luster to an insect’s wing, 
. And wheels his rolling throne on worlds.” 


—_——_—_—— 


WATCHING AND JUDGING. 





BY HARRIET M. BEAN. 





Aas, how many have the leisure 

Their neighbors’ deeds and words to measure! 
To judge what moved the heart and head 
When this was done or that was said; 

For those in word and action weak 

Are stern to judge when others speak; 
Whate’er they lack in way of merit 

They think their neighbors should inherit. 


They scan from day to day men’s deeds, 
Tell why one fails and one succeeds; 
They prove the trite old saying true, 

“'T is easier to talk than do,” 

“'T is easier to point the way” 

Than walk the rough road, day by day, 
To tell why others should have won 

Than do the deeds they should have done. 


But do these watchers see men strive 

To keep their goodly thoughts alive? 

To bend their purposes beyond 

All selfish hopes and wishes fond? 

And do they feel what 'tis to win 

By conquering a deadly sin? 

Or count those Victors who endure 

With patient hearts though weak and poor? 


There is no wisdom in their glances 
T> read how many a soul advances 
That seems to fail in many a plan, 
Yet with good heart does what it ean; 
How much all noble effort blesses, 

Is far beyond their worldly guesses; 
Nor can they tell who wins the crown 
Or who ignobly casts it down. 
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BY MES. H. C. GARDNER. 





(CONTINUED.) 


I ENJOYED my brief residence at Mr. Boy- 
thorn’s very much indeed. If I came home 
ever so tired and worried over my unaccus- 
tomed school duties, there was a charm in her 
motherly manner and original remarks that 
soon made me forget it all. I remember very 
well how she used to urge me to eat all I could 
in view of some fasting season in prospect be- 
fore me. I would not borrow trouble. I told 
her that I did not doubt my ability to bear for 
a couple of weeks any sort of fare that other 
people habitually submitted to. 

“Very well, my dear,” she would answer 
good-humoredly, “only remember that should 
any place become intolerable you can come 
home to us. I shall keep your room in readi- 
ness,” 

I looked around upon my convenient and 
spacious chamber after one of these conversa- 
tions, and thought it could only be good for- 
tune that could send me back to inhabit it. I 
could be alone in it whenever I pleased, and 
when I went down stairs I was sure of pleas- 
ant society. Both my host and hostess seemed 
to like to have me with them. 

Mr. Boythorn was a great reader, and he had 
a fine collection of books. Besides his own 
library, he always had the best of the miscella- 
neous literature afforded by the circulating 
libraries of the city. He never went into the 
city with a load of farm produce without bring- 
ing home some books. How I enjoyed the 
evenings! He read aloud to us while we worked. 
But I shall linger so long in this pleasant home 
that I shall have no time to describe others. 

My next place was a perfect contrast to it. 
It was inconveniently distant from the school- 
house, being at least a mile away. The rough 
road over rocky hills where there was not a 
tree to shelter one for a moment’s rest, made 
the way seem longer than it really was. But 
I could have borne the walk very well if a 
home like Mr. Boythorn’s had been in prospect 
at the end of it. 

I soon understood what Mrs. Boythorn was 
thinking of when she advised me to eat all I 
could. And I did not fail to appreciate the 
kindness that furnished me every day a little 
box packed with doughnuts, pies, and even bread 
and butter. William brought the box and gave 
it to me without remark, but, for the time, the 
expression of his face was not in the least 
* poetical.” 





If there was ever a stingier man on earth 
than Mr. Cressel I hope I shall never find him. 
If there is a woman with an equal gouging 
capacity to his wife I pray that I may not 
make her acquaintance. With my present ex- 
perience I should not have remained with them 
an hour: then I was morbidly afraid of making 
a fuss in the district. So I staid through the 
allotted fortnight. 

I am only going to describe a single day of 
it. It shall be a fair sample of the rest, though, 
of course, no two days could have been exactly 
alike. The table-fare was the most miserable 
strain after economy that can be conceived. 
Poor as it was in quality, I used to blush with 
shame over its meager quantity. 

Our first breakfast consisted of four thin 
slices of fried fat pork. There were five of us 
to eat, but luckily for the rest I have a Jewish 
dislike to pork. A few cold potatoes, with 
their jackets still on, served for vegetables, and 
there was a half loaf of coarse brown bread. 
I do not eat brown bread when I can get white, 
but stern necessity ruled at Mr. Cressel’s, and 
I submitted to it. We had raspberry tea in- 
stead of the Chinese leaf, and it was drank with- 
out milk or sugar, A little brown sugar in a 
tea-cup was brought in and offered to me, but 
I declined both the tea and sugar. 

“T suppose you like cold water,” said Mrs. 
Cressel, smiling approvingly as she conveyed 
the sugar away out of the reach of the children. 
“Well, I think the Lord knew about as well as 
any body what was good for us to drink, and 
he provided water.” 

“Yes; but I will thank you for a cup of milk 
if you please.” 

Mr. Cressel laid down his knife and looked 
at me in astonishment, The children stared 
first at me and then at their parents as if they 
wondered what would be the result of my bold 
request. The wife looked to her husband for 
direction, ‘Have n’t you any sweet skimmed 
milk?” he asked dubiously. 

“Do not trouble yourself,” said I. ‘I thought 
that farmers always had new milk; I never 
take it skimmed.” 

After the breakfast was over my hostess 
asked if I had any objection to washing the 
dishes. My insufficient breakfast had not made 
me particularly amiable, and I answered, “I am 
going to start for school directly.” 

“There will be plenty of time for that after 
the dishes are done. Bill Airtoun told our 
Jessie that you washed dishes at his house. I 
suppose you won’t deny it.” 

“There is no reason for denying it; I chose 
to do it there. I do not choose to do it here.” 
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I felt the hot, angry blood flush into my cheeks, 
so I left without farther parley. As I passed 
Mr. Cressel, his look of sorrowful amazement 
made me clasp my hands together lest I should 
cuff his ears. 

I did not go home to dinner. Mrs. Cressel 
sent a portion for me in the basket with the 
dinner of the children. But I let the children 
eat it. They were glad to get it, and I saw 
them looking at the butter that was sparingly 
spread on the bread intended for me, as if it 
were a great rarity. It was to them, as I soon 
learned. For myself I dined from the contents 
of kind Mrs. Boythorn’s box. I made no secret 
of it, for I was quite willing that the Cressel 
children should carry a report of it to their 
parents. 

But I was not exactly prepared to have them 
bring up the subject at the tea-table. There 
was a pie on the table, and the children could 
not keep their hungry eyes from it. It was not 
cut, but after a while Mrs. Cressel asked if I 
would like a piece. 

“What is it, mince or apple?” 

“It is rhubarb. Shall I cut a piece for you?” 

“No, I thank you.” 

“Well, if you don’t want any I won’t cut it. 
Jessie, set it in the closet.” 

“Teacher had ‘lots of pie and things at noon,” 
said Jessie. ‘Miss Boythorn sent them.” 

“I’m willing, if she can afford it,” answered 
the mother. ‘ What board she finds is so much 
clear gain to us.” 

The man and his wife looked at each other, 
and both laughed as if she had uttered some- 
thing very witty. 

“Let her send all she will,” said Mrs. Cressel, 
“my pies will last the longer.” 

I was not asked to wash the tea dishes, but 
as soon as they were cleared away Mrs. Cressel 
brought out a great basket of clothing to be 
mended, and some pieces of cloth to be cut 
cat. And suddenly Mrs. Cressel became very 
gracious in her manner and attention to my 
comfort. 

“Tt is a long walk from the school-house. 
Take this rocking-chair ‘and rest you. Jess, you 
bring a cushion from the great chair in the best 
room. I should have you sit in that room, Miss 
Ashley, but it is so little time that you are 
here it an’t worth while to open it. Besides, 
my work is out here and you ’d be all alone.” 

I did not tell her that the loneliness would 
be a luxury, because I understood her well 
enough to know that it was a fear of hurting 
the best room or its furniture which kept it 
‘shut up. 

“Now here by this winder we are as snug as 





a bug. This winder’s real pleasant and sightly. 
Perhaps you would n’t mind helping me a little 
with this mending while we set here. Should n’t 
be afraid to guess that you ’re a leetle extra on 
mending.” 

I answered that I could mend nicely, but did 
not feel inclined to work then. 

“O, as to that, the morning will do just as 
well. If you’ll undertake them they ’ll be off 
my mind and I ’Il take up something else.” 
And she began to put back the clothes into the 
basket. 

I said nothing, but leaned out of the window 
to look at the “sightly” view. Presently she 
began again. “I am so glad you are willing 
to take that job off my‘hands.” 

“But I am not willimg,” I said, drawing in 
my head from the open window. “I came here 
to board, not to work.” 

“Work! Mending is play. I hope you ’ll 
never find any harder work than mending.” 

“Thank you.” 

My evident determination not to be imposed 
upon did not dismay her in the least. She 
said no more about work then, but the next 
evening she returned to the subject, after first 
coaxing me with a genuine cup of tea with 
fresh cream in it. 

“Your dresses set beautifully, Miss Ashley. 
Do you cut them yourself?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Have you ever fitted other people?” 

“T have generally cut my mother’s dresses 
and my little sister's. But I do not pretend to 
be a dress-maker.” 

“TI am so glad that you can do it. I have 
been waiting all the Spring to get some dresses 
cut for me and Jessie. Now you can do them. 
It seems like a providence.” 

“Does it? How much do you pay here for 
fitting dresses?” 

“IT don’t know. I never hire such work 
done. Some body who can do it generally hap- 
pens along in time. If they don’t I do it my- 
self, though I have n’t much faculty that way.” 

“Well, then, I shall go by our prices in town. 
How many dresses do you wish me to cut 
out?” 

She was evidently a little confounded at my 
cool presumption that she would pay for the 
work, but she asked curiously, “What is the 
price in town?” 

“You can get a common calico or gingham 
cut for a dollar.” 

“Goodness! you would n’t ask that?” 

“Yes.” 

She began to pack the calico and ginghain 
into an open drawer of a bureau near her. “I 
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sha’ n’t pay no such prices. It’s more than the 
goods are worth.” 

Of course I got no more nice tea and cream 
after that. 

I am naturally obliging. Many times during 
my life have I spent days in helping some weary 
mother fit up anew the failing wardrobes of 
husband and children, and though I do not 
enjoy washing dishes or sweeping a kitchen, I 
have often relieved a tired housekeeper of such 
burdens, and found that the motive ennobled 
the work. But I should despise myself now if 
I could remember doing any thing for Mrs. 
Cressel. 

As a rule I do not like what is called plain- 
speaking. It is often rude and seldom conforms 
to the apostolic precept, “Be courteous.” A 
person may be very frank and out-spoken in 
his opinions, and yet have a delicate sense of 
what is due to others, Such do not intention- 
ally wound the feelings of others, though half 
unconsciously they teach many a lesson by a 
pleasant joke or witty repartee. People whose 
plain speech makes you laugh do not offend 
your amour propre. They leave you on excel- 
lent terms with yourself and you like their so- 
ciety. But the plain speech that stings, that 
has no gentle sympathies breathing in it, that 
is uttered on purpose to wound, is not Chris- 
tian—is not courteous. 

It was this last objectionable kind of frank- 
ness that I was sorely tempted to use in my 
intercourse with the Cressels. On the Sabbath, 
when we had family prayers, I found it nearly 
impossible to hold my tongue. The prayer 
seemed such a stupendous mockery of Heaven 
when heard in connection with all the paltry 
meanness and low aims of the week. In the 
middle of the prayer I left the room and went 
out into the open air. I think I never expe- 
rienced such difficulty in conquering myself. 
So many cutting reproofs to hypocrisy came 
crowding into my mind that they astonished 
myself. Remember that I was young and by 
no means timid, and give me credit for the 
effort that I made to be silent. Over the Sun- 
day’s dinner Mr. Cressel asked a blessing, and 
I came very near bolting out of doors again. 

“It is our custom to ask a blessing on our 
food at noon-time,” said Mr. Cressel. 

“T am sure it needs it,” was my reply. You 
see I could not quite stifle my thoughts, though 
I kept saying to myself, “ Be careful, Grace, 
do.” But it was such a miserable dinner, and 
I had no box from Mrs. Boythorn on Sunday. 
“T have read somewhere,” I went on in spite 
of inward remonstrances, “I have read of a 
person who was called upon to ask a blessing 





over a meal like this. He was only able to 
think of and repeat two lines of some hymn: 


‘Lord, what a wretched land is this 
Which yields us no supply!’” 


I suppose these people must have been used to 
the contempt of those around them, for they 
took my expression of that feeling very tran- 
quilly. 

Well, I lived through that fortnight, or 1 
should not be here now, 

I will skip a period of two years, in which I 
steadily taught school and “boarded round,” 
gaining experience in my profession all the 
time, and studying human nature with the best 
facilities in the world for the prosecution of 
that study. But during the third Winter I 
happened to light upon two or three families 
that 1 have remembered with much interest ever 
since. 

To the first of these I came at the close of a 
cold Wintery day. It was in December, the day 
but one before Christmas, There had been a large 
fall of snow on the day previous, and it was 
already flattened into fine sleighing. My host, 
who was an old gray-headed man, came in his 
sleigh to the school-house to convey me home, 
and, seeing how the exercise delighted me, made 
a long circuit of five or six miles through the 
heart of a neighboring village before taking me 
to his house. I have enjoyed many a drive 
since with younger and sprucer gallants, but 
that was the sleigh-ride of my life. 

Notwithstanding the cold, the air was still 
and the sunset rosy. Mounting the long hill 
behind which the sun had set nearly half an 
hour before to us in the valley, we found it 
just fading from view in the distant west and 
leaving long lines of crimson light as a promise 
of a milder day on the morrow. It seemed 
like getting a fresh lease of the departing day. 
Though the village, which seemed to lie at our 
feet, was really three miles distant, we could 
see the roofs of the houses and the spires of 
the churches gleaming like silver. The pure 
snow lay on every thing, and I remember how 
the savins bent their plumed heads beneath its 
weight. Beyond the village rolled the blue 
Connecticut, sparkling as brightly as when its 
banks were green with Summer verdure. And 
beyond the river were long lines of hills shining 
along the edge of the horizon like a row of 
newly-made sugar-loaves. And I was just out 
of the school-house, weary with the mental 
effort and steady thought that the teacher mus¢ 
superadd to physical exertion. 

The sleigh-ride afforded rest for both mind 
and body. And my companion had the com- 
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thon-sense to let me rest before trying to make 
me companionable. 

I was the first to break the silence. It was 
when the sunset hues had quite faded out, and 
low in the west the young moon held out her 
slender crescent. 

“ We shall have sleighing for Christmas. And 
fine weather too, unless it changes suddenly.” 

“ And you, being young, are looking forward 
to a season’ of pleasure doubtless. Ah, well, it 
will not hurt you to anticipate it.” 

“Or to enjoy it when it comes, I hope.” 

“No. Only the anticipation is the best part 
of it. It is so with all other pleasnres except 
the quiet happiness of home and daily life, 
which we take as a matter of course, and so do 
not count among pleasures while we possess it. 
Our real joys we take unconsciously as we do 
sleep, and if we are happy we do not know it, 
and so it is not an actual possession. If a per- 
son is miserable now he will be looking forward 
to some time in the future when he hopes to be 
happy, and the anticipation is delightful. Don’t 
you see? No one enjoys the present.” 

“T might see it, sir, if I were not myself en- 
joying the present so well. I feel quite con- 
If I were to plan 
for to-morrow, to the best of my ability I could 
contrive nothing whose anticipation even could 
be pleasanter than this.” 

He did not reply, and we rode on in silence. 
I soon forgot the conversation in the interest 
excited by the scene around me, and I began 
to speculate, as I am apt to do, in regard to 
the various homes we passed and the condition 
of the inhabitants. My imagination turned all 
the farm-houses into separate paradises, and 
stocked every cellar and store-room with an 
abundance of Christmas cheer. Only once, 
when we passed a low shanty by the side of 
the road, and I saw through the open door that 
some children were exposed to the cold without 
shoes or stockings, did my fancy come down 
from the clouds and take counsel with my 
heart in regard to human wretchedness, ‘“ Do 
you know who lives in that house?” I asked. 

“That house? Jacob Young lives there. 
One of the happiest men I know.” 

“I am afraid the children do not share his 
felicity. From the glimpse I got of them they 
did not seem particularly happy.” 

“No. And if you should question any of 
them, from the mother down to the four-year- 
old baby, they would all tell you a tale of 
wretchedness. 1 doubt if Jake himself would 
acknowledge the undoubted blessing that pov- 
erty’ is to them all.” 


“Perhaps he would,” I answered, “if he 





could sit in your place, comfortably wrapped in 
that fur robe, with the prospect of a nice warm 
supper when his pleasant ride should be ended. 
He would find it easy to speculate upon the 
nature of real happiness if his comfort were 
thus secure. But he views the subject from 
a different stand-point. So do the children. 
Aching toes and fingers. and empty stomachs 
are sharp arguments that even the poor baby 
can understand,” 

Again he was silent, and I, thinking over 
what I had said, wished that I had spoken less 
authoritatively. I had forgotten the respect 
due to his years. But it did seem heartless to 
sit there so comfortably and moralize so unfeel- 
ingly in regard to the suffering poor. 

Our arrival at his house put a stop to my 
meditations, and the motherly welcome of his 
wife gave me a sweet home feeling that seemed 
a fitting supplement to the pleasure of that ride. 

“TI began to think my husband had run away 
with you. Ellen and John came home from 
school an hour ago.” 

“We have been to the village for a ride. 
Miss Ashley looked pale, and I thought it would 
freshen her up,” said my host. 

“IT have enjoyed it very much, indeed,” I 
said. “It will be something to remember.” 

“T must give you some ideas in regard to 
what real enjoyment is while you are with us,” 
he answered. 

“ Do n’t, John, for mercy’s sake! The school- 
mistress has enough to do without trying to 
ride your hobby. Let us have one happy even- 
ing without trying to understand why it is so.” 

“How can that be happiness which we do 
not realize? Let me just tell you”— 

“And let me tell you,” interrupted his wife, 
laughing, ‘‘ that the supper is waiting, and your 
ideas are neither victuals or drink.” 

She led us into a pleasant, large room, where 
a great fire was blazing in one of those old- 
fashioned wide fireplaces, which have become 
so scarce since the advent of cooking-stoves, 
Nearly in front of it was the supper-table, and 
it needed but one glance toward it to assure me 
that the man who so obstinately disbelieved in 
present enjoyment was not satisfied to defer all 
creature comforts to the future, so as to secure 
their anticipation in thought. 

I should have gone to bed feeling rather un- 
kindly toward him, for I was obliged several 
times during the evening to listen to his elo- 
quent defense of poverty, but as I stopped at 
the top of the stairs on my way to my sleeping- 
room, to look at a map which hung there, I 
overheard him giving directions to his wife in 
regard to looking after Jacob Young and his 
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family. As he ran over a list of articles that 
were probably most needed I began to under- 
derstand him better. 

“See to all that. is necessary, Patty, though, 
for that matter, I don’t suppose there is any 
real need in the case. But the simpletons 
think there is. I’ll warrant that, and so they 
suffer as if it were a fact. It’s of no use hop- 
ing to have folks see things as they are. Now, 
in my opinion, real happiness consists in”— 

“Never mind that,” interrupted his wife. 
“Let me see if I can remember the things you 
have mentioned. The wood you will see to. 
Meal, flour, ham, potatoes, butter, and a roast- 
ing piece of beef. Is that all?” 

“Hem! hem! I have no doubt that they 
would be better off without it, but some folks 
are never reasonable, and it is Christmas-time, 
so perhaps you had better put in a turkey.” 

“ And some clothing?” 

“I suppose so. Dress is one of the greatest 
evils in the world, and most any body living in 
that old shanty would be glad to be rid of it, 
but I expect Jake Young would not agree with 
me. So to satisfy them all, if that be possible, 
but it an’t, you had better rig them up some- 
how. It is strange to me,” concluded the old 
gentleman, “ why people never know when they 
are well off.” 

His wife only answered with a cheerful laugh, 
and then commenced trotting about the house 
to collect the articles he had suggested. I went 
to bed quite satisfied with Jacob Young’s pros- 
pect for Christmas. 


ee 


INDIAN SUMMER, 





BY ANNA M. HUNTLEY. 





Sorrer than the June-day breathings, 
Through the green that Spring has wrought, 
Richer than the wealth of blossoms, 
Which the flowery month has brought, 
Is our dreamy Indian Summer, 
Smiling through its realm of mist; 
In its azure waves of ether, 
Blending gold with amethyst, 
Till the landscapes all around us 
Catch the shimmer of the skies, 
And the orchards, groves, and forests, 
Touch'd by heavenly alchemies, 
Blend and form divinest colors, 
Mellowing into light and shade, 
And we feel the Master Artist 
Breathes through all his hands have made. 


In the silentness of nature, 
Let us wander out alone, 

And beneath the changeful glory 
That the forest has put on, 





Trace, with awe, his mystic presence, 
In the “ bush” and moss-clad stone, 
Here and there, through the rent foliage, 
Leaflets quiver softly round; 
Flake on flake, in snowy lightness, 
Fall and cover all the ground; 
Crimson, green, and orange mingle, 
With the brown, the sear, and old, 
Through each opening sunbeams enter, 
Weaving them in web of gold: 
Earth’s last Brussels, till the whiteness 
Of the feathery months are here, 
Shaking from their wings the blossoms 
Of the Arctic hemisphere, 
Carpeting with down the dwelling 
Of the tender-footed year. 


Bare in bloom but rich in fruitage, 
Which life’s varied call demands, 
Making glad with garner’d harvests, 
Weary feet and toiling hands. 

So we bless the Indian Summer, 
Breathe afresh its balmy hreath, 

Though perchance it be a borderer 
On the shadowy land of death. 

Tis a “ Beulah” to the pilgrim 
Nearing the celestial shore, 

With the toil of travel weary, 
And his wand’rings almost o’er, 

Where by faith he sees ripe clusters 
On the jasper walls o’erhung, 

Listens to the wond’rous music, 
Never by the earthly sung; 

And he feels the air of Eden 
Through the gate for him unswung. 


—— 


“TENDER AND TRUE.” 





BY HELEN BRUCE. 





I grow, dearest Lord, though the anguish is keen, 

What all these sore wounds from thy loving hands 
mean, 

Till smitten and stripped, I made creatures my stay, 

And my love from my Maker turned coldly away. 

But “the heart that I fashioned,” thou sayest “ must 
be mine; 

Must all other lovers—all idols resign. 

No other can love thee, my child, as I love— 

O cease the weak hearts of thy fellows to prove. 

No comfort nor peace wilt thou find save in me; 

To shelters that fail thee why, why wilt thou flee? 

Mine eye is upon thee; I feel for thy woe; 

The secret distress of thy spirit I know— 

How hunted, and wounded, and cheated thon art, 

And I pity each pang of thy suffering heart. 

And mine is compassion that never will fail, 

While any are left that are sinful and frail. 

Then lean not, my child, on the reeds that will break; 

Haste hither to One that will never forsake. 

As long as thy sins and thy sorrows endure, 

The pity and help of thy Maker is sure.” 

O, Lord, dearest Lord, o'er the waste, howling wild, 

Reach out thy strong hand and lead homeward thy child. 
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PAITH IN THE SUPERNATURAL. 





BY BEV. T. M. GRIFFITH. 





~~ soul apprehends the natural world 
through five senses—the windows through 
which, from its watch-tower, it looks out upon 
its surroundings. 
modifications of one sense-feeling. The eye feels 
the rays of that strangely-spiritual substance— 
if it be a substance—which men call light, re- 
flected from bud and blossom, the rainbow in 
the sky, the emerald fields, the circling worlds, 
mirrors large or small of a loving Deity. The 
ear feels the impression of spoken word, or glee- 
ful bird-note, or softly-whispering wind, that, 
with ruffting fingers, plays with the plumage 
of a bird or the down on the wing of a butter- 
fly, or enchanting melody, now sweetly gliding, 
now rushing as from the harps of heaven, to 
uplift and bear away the soul. So, also, the 
tongue feels the refreshing drop of water or de- 
licious morsel of food, and the finger feels the 
soft petals of a flower or the stinging flame of 
the evening lamp. This feeling is not always 
pleasurable. Sometimes, as in disease, pain, 
like a demon, seems to be playing discordant 
notes upon the quivering nerves ; at other times 
joy, like a bright«cherub, makes these same 
nerves of feeling yield the richest music of hap- 
piness. Pain is only the excess of feeling, be- 
neficently designed to show that something is 
wrong. 

To the list of these five senses some have 
thought there might be added a sizth. In fact, 
we think not only sacred but profane history 
tells us frequently of the use of this sixth sense, 
it being the faculty possessed by some persons, 
or, perhaps, by all persons, when the occasion 
calls for it, of seeing that which in general is 
invisible, and of hearing that which is generally 
unheard by mortal ear. Sense is but feeling, 
and there have been those who have felt the 
presence of the supernatural. 

When Elisha prayed for Gehazi, he perhaps 
meant to ask that this sixth or additional sense 
might be opened; and the Lord opened an eye 
somewhere in his nature whereby he was ena- 
bled to see how the mountain teemed with 
horses and chariots of fire. Some look upon 
that as a miracle, and yet it is nothing differ- 
ent in kind from what history and observation 
have been and are ever showing mankind. We 
might relate many well-authenticated facts to 
prove this, both from the Bible and from the 
traditions of families and neighborhoods in 
every land. The facts are constantly recurring; 
they are so frequent as to be no longer start- 


But these five senses are but | 





ling; the belief in the supernatural is deep- 
seated and impregnable in the breast of our 
common humanity. Especially does the spirit- 
ual world seem near to the dying. Perhaps 
there is not one of our readers but can recall 
some friend of the past, who, when dying, spoke 
of seeing or hearing something that did not be- 
long to this world. For instance, when a be- 
loved young minister was dying, recently, his 
little child looked up at one corner of the room 
and said, “The angels have come to take pa.” 
We once witnessed the death of a lovely child 
of some six Summers, who, as if surrounded by 
cherub forms, exclaimed, “Let me play with 
them!” When the gifted Mrs. Browning was 
expiring she opened her lips to say, “It is 
beautiful!” and then those lips were sealed in 
eternal silence. 

But whether the supernatural can be seen or 
not, it can at least be realized; for there is 
ev.dently supernatural power at work in this 
world of ours. Whether the age of miracles has 
passed away or not, the age of special provi- 
dences, and answers to prayer, and spiritual 
influences has not passed away, and never will 
while God, the Eternal, lives to govern the 
world of beings he has made. Would the Deity 
make a world as a child would make a ball, 
and then fling it into space to roll in its, orbit, 
and never care for it more? Or, as one repre- 
sents it, would he build this wondrous world- 
house, then throw away the key, and never 
enter the dwelling he had constructed with so 
much care? That would imply an inactive, un- 
caring, emotionless kind of power, so far as the 
universe is concerned, instead of a Being, all 
activity, all happiness, all love, filling the uni- 
verse with his beneficent workings. If the 
child—to quote another writer*—can not only 
make the ball, but cause it to move according 
to its own pleasure, can not the Creator lay his 
controlling hand upon the world and move it 
so that it shall fulfill his own designs? “ But 
that,” says the naturalist, ‘“ would be to control 
the laws of nature.” And, pray, is not man 
constantly controlling nature, making its laws 
bend to the higher law of his own will? He 
lifts great weights into the air, when, by the 
law of nature, they would descend to the 
ground. He converts forests into navies. He 
takes water and changes it to steam, and right 
in the face of natural laws conveys multitudes 
of people through miles of space in a few mo- 
ments of time. He draws the lightning from 
the atmosphere, where it naturally belongs, and 
concentrates it in electrical batteries and Leyden 





* Dr. Bushnell, in “Nature and the Supernatural.” 
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jars, then sends it forth to whisper intelligence 
across a continent. .And if man can thus use 
nature, how much more shall the God of nature 
use it, and mold it, and control it as he will! 

There is a tendency in the moral world to 
oscillate from credulity to skepticism. Time 
was when men saw a spirit in every bush, and 
acknowledged the working of a spirit’s power 
in every breath of wind. Proud Science ban- 
ished the mountain nymph and the satyr of the 
grove, god in human form disguised and “ god- 
dess exquisitely bright,” but left us nothing in 
their place. New England Puritanism once 
shrouded religion in gloom, instead of showing 
it to men as the bright and beautiful thing it 
is; and they shrank from it, and rushed into 
the Unitarianism of Channing, the humanitari- 
anism of Theodore Parker, and the transcend- 
ental naturalism of Thoreau and Emerson. The 
superstition of Roman Catholicism is changing 
into a kind of materialistic Gospel, which re- 
duces every thing to law, and brings it into the 
realm of sense. God is a kind of sum or grand 
result 

“Of what his hand materially has made, 
Expressed in such an algebraic sign 
Called God.” 


The men of this generation hold on to matter 
“as dogs to a bone,” 
“ And break their teeth or ever they'll let go, 

Though reason and nature beat them in the face; 

Eat clay by handfuls till they ‘re filled with clay, 

And grow the grimy color of the ground 

On which they ‘re feeding.” 

Many in the Christian Church look at Gospel 
truth with the vulture eye of sense rather than 
with the starry eye of faith. Heaven is made 
imposing through a gigantic system of ritual- 
ism; the resurrection is the coming up of the 
grain, with husks, chaff, and all; Christ must 
reign bodily in the old city of Jerusalem; the 
wolf must actually be seen lying down with the 
lamb some quiet morning in Spring, else the 
Scriptures can not be fulfilled. This is like 
looking at a picture and seeing nothing but 
paint: it is paint, but it is paint transfigured 
and luminous with a higher meaning. As the 
eye of the amateur sees the beautiful design 
through the painting, so the spiritually-minded, 
through nature and through revelation, see God. 
It is said that five hundred thousand fixed stars 
of the first magnitude do not make as much 
light as the full moon, though the latter is no 
comparison in size to one of the former, but 
only nearer to the observer; so the world of 
sense outshines the inner world and the world to 
come, and all the glimmering galaxy of eternal 
truths that bespangle the firmament of revela- 





tion; but as, if we could approach one of those 
fixed stars, we should find it larger and more 
brilliant than myriads of moons, so when we 
get near enough to God and his kingdom, we 
see how they transcend and absorb all other 
things. 

Of this spiritual universe we may have a per- 
sonal knowledge. It is not a thing of the past, 
of the age of miracles, overturned by the revo- 
lutions of time; it stands secure to-day, and we 
may dwell therein continually, claiming fellow- 
citizenship with celestial powers and with Christ 
the Son of God. And though wonderful events 
were witnessed centuries ago, we trust the world 
in the golden age—the good time coming—will 
see greater things than these, Another Elijah 
shall smite the waters with mantle of spiritual 
power; other Pauls and Peters shall stand up 
as gods among men, and finaily the bells from 
the watch-towers of Zion shall 


“ Ring in the Christ that is to be—” 


the acknowledged Lord and Redeemer of this 
world. But why look away from the present? 
“The Word is nigh thee.” God is working; 
his kingdom prevails; he has his “kings and 
priests” among men. Yea, all may aspire to 
the honors of knighthood, and be true cavaliers 
for God and the right. 

Instances of spiritual agency are not confined 
to New Testament times, Faith works wonders 
now as then. We need but refer to such men 
as Miller, of England, and the late Pastor 
Harms, of Germany. Their record is before the 
world, Their work challenges the examination 
of all. In Bristol, England, stand those three 
edifices capable of shielding eleven hundred or- 
phans from the blasts of poverty. There flour- 
ishes that colossal institution, founded and 
susiained by faith alone. One simple-minded, 
prayerful, earnest foreigner, who had more faith 
in God than perhaps any man in England, but 
not more talents, and with no money, undertook 
the work, and appealed to none but God for 
means to carry it on. We simply pause to ask, 
Is Heaven a respecter of persons? and if not, 
can not all claim this power in their several 
spheres? The case of Rev. William Tennant is 
well known. His spirit seems to have been 
absent from the body for the space of three 
days, and he afterward said the sights and 
sounds of the world of glory haunted his mina 
continually. So, also, in the great revival undev 
President Edwards, strange, unearthly scenes 
were of every-day occurrence, And who can 
read the history of Methodism without ac- 
knowledging that there was something above 
nature resting upon the men cf God who 
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labored in that remarkable religious movement 
of modern times? Almost miraculous deliver- 
ances were wrought in their behalf—as, for 
instance, when Dr. Coke’ was in danger of 
drowning, two men appeared who had come in 
response to a dream, and just in time to save 
his valuable life. Invalids who had been sick 
for years, and who had no earthly prospect of 
recovery, were restored to health in answer to 
prayer, as though a Divine touch had imparted 
soundness to their stricken frames. Sudden 
relief would come to families in want, when 
they had commended their case to God, just as 
real and gladdening as though an angel had 
ministered to their necessities. And the same 
God still lives—yes, the spiritual world where 
God lives is near, very near, to our faith and 
to our souls—near to us as well as to a Pay- 
son, a Wesley, or even a Paul, though we be 
the feeblest of the saints; for though we may 
not see visions, nor hear unspeakable words, 
yet we may use the same faith that brings 
heaven and earth together. 

We do not believe in superstition, but we do 
believe in God, and in his Son, Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, and in the Holy Ghost, bringing life 
and joy to our hearts; and we believe in an- 
swers to prayer, and in a special providence. 
If this be superstition we hope to abide in it 
in life, and be cheered by it in death; for this 
so-called superstition has made many a blessed 
life, and many a happy death-bed. This is that 
gospel of grace that is revealed to the eye of 
faith—the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth; not only to the Jew in his 
consecrated temple on Mount Zion, but also to 
the Gentile wherever he may dwell, in desert 
waste, or city full, or barbarous clime, 

“ For God is ever present, ever felt;” 
and every hill-top is a shrine of mercy, and 
every rock in the dim old forest is a throne of 
grace; and every dispensation of Providence 
that hems us in and rises about us is a temple 
of glory through which halleluiahs are rolling. 


ee 


IN ANSWEBR.® 





BY ADELAIDE s8TOUT, 





I KNOW my woman's heart is quick— 
And only quick to feel; 

That tardily, and clumsily, 
My hands of faith do wield 

The burnished steel of argument. 
This all my lips can own, 





* Death at best is but a leap in the dark.” 





My marshaled thoughts have left the field, 
No banner overthrown. 


Not tarnished is my shield of Faith, 
Nor broken the “ strong mail.” 
O, thou word victor, thinkest thou 
In truth God’s arm can fail! 
My soul, my soul, thou knowest well 
The truth my lips affirmed; 
My feet have trod death’s cold, dark stream 
Half over and returned. 


“ Half over,” like a timid child 
I heard the water surge, 

And from the hither shore the wail 
Of those upon the verge; 

The farewell cry, “And this is death,” 
The darkness and amaze, 

The shrinking of the timid feet, 
That dread all untried ways. 


The weakness of the little child— 
Yet more the believer hath; 

The love upreaching through the dark, 
And too its blessed faith. 

The strength imparted from the One 
Omnipotent to save, 

Until the feet grow firm above 
The cold, dark, surging wave. 


I know how close the earth mists cling, 
To shroud the straining eyes; 

I know more surely God’s own light 
Beyond the darkness lies, 

O, ‘not a leap,” and not all dark, 
With firm, yet solemn tread, 

They walk, who know they follow where 
Christ's blessed feet have led. 


O, light on the dark river thrown 
From robes my Savior wore! 

O, path of glory! Death, thy stream 
Is bridged forever more! 
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PEN PICTURES, 





A row of bright little faces, 
A patter of dear little feet; 
And loving arms closely entwining, 
Mother’s warm kisses to meet. 
Three little cups on the table, 
Three little chairs by the wall, 
Three little curly heads nestled, 
Each on its pillow so small, 
Ah! who can not read me this riddle of joy; 
They 're mother’s own darlings, each dear little boy. 


Three little tear-stained faces, 
Little bare unwashed feet, 
Shrinkingly, timidly stealing, 
In terror, lest blows they meet. 
Bare dry bread on the table, 
Cold hard bench by the wall, 
Straw, and a scanty torn blanket, 
That will hardly cover them all. 
No kisses to-night on each little brow; 
God pity and help them! They're motherless now. 
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PACETIE. 
ADAPTED FROM THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 





HE connection between Reason and Ridicule 
seems to be very close; though its nature 
certainly is not very clear. The only animal 
that reasons is also the only animal that laughs, 
and apparently, too, the only one that is laughed 
at, or that deserves to be so. Beasts, acting by 
instinct, are never absurd, humanity having re- 
served that privilege exclusively to itself. Listen 
to Swift: 


“ Brutes find out where their talents lie: 
A bear will not attempt to fly; 
A foundered horse will oft debate, 
Before he tries a five-barred gate; 
A dog by instinct turns aside, 
Who sees the ditch too deep and wide. 
But man we find the only creature 
Who, led by folly, combats Nature; 
Who, when she loudly cries, Forbear, 
With obstinacy fixes there; 
And when his genius least inclines, 
Absurdly bends his whole designs.” 


In connection, perhaps, with the gift of reason 
and the privilege of absurdity thus bestowed, 
the faculty of laughter was superadded in our 
constitution to keep absurdity within bounds, 
to make reason humble, and to lead us to look 
at the unavoidable follies of each other with 
good-humored sympathy rather than with scorn- 
ful disgust. 

Hazlitt, in his Comic Writers, very justly con- 
nects laughter with its opposite, on principles 
not essentially at variance with those we have 
been suggesting: 

“Man,” he says, “is the only animal that 
laughs and weeps, for he is the only animal 
that is struck with the difference between what 
things are and what they ought to be. We 
weep at what thwarts or exceeds our desires in 
serious matters; we laugh at what only disap- 
points our expectations in trifles.” 

The aspects in which we have now consid- 
ered Ridicule seem to harmonize well with 
Aristotle’s view of it. He describes in his 


Poetics the “laughable” or comic—rd yedolov— | 
as being dudpryud te nat aloyos avdéduvov kai ov | 


pOaprixév.* This is frequently translated as if 
dudpryua meant any fault or deformity gener- 
ally. But we can not help thinking that by 
dudprnua here, Aristotle means that species of 
fault or deviation which consists in a failure of 
aim or missing of the mark; and in this sense 
the “distorted face,” which he gives as an in- 
stance of the comic, may well enough be called 





* Any blunder or disgrace not painful or corrupting. 





an dudéprnua, as being something that attempts 
to be a face, but does not succeed. 

We do not affirm that all ridiculous things 
consist in this failure of aim; but we venture 
to say that that category embraces a large pro- 
portion of them. 

There are two elements, however, in Aris- 
totle’s definition of the ludicrous, which are 
quite essential, but which are apt to be for- 
gotten: First, the fault or failure, in order to 
be laughable, must be, if not ignominious, at 
least inglorious; and second, it must be unat- 
tended with pain or injury. The failure must 
be a discomfiture, involving a gross want of 
calculation or self-knowledge, and unredeemed 
by any circumstances that ennoble it. “In 
great attempts ’tis glorious even to fail;” and 
the defeat at Thermopyle was more illustrious 
than many a victory elsewhere. Again, an 
occurrence which involves pain or injury can 
not be truly laughable, and it ought not to be 
necessary to add, that the pain or injury here 
contemplated is not what we ourselves feel, but 
what may affect the object of our supposed 
ridicule. Unfortunately, however, the case of 
the Boys and the Frogs in the fable finds a fre- 
quent parallel in every-day life, and it is well 
that would-be wits and heedless jesters should 
be reminded, on the highest authority, that 
there can be no legitimate subject of laughter 
where the feelings or rightful interests of any 
one are wounded or assailed, 

Examples of these laughable fat/wres to which 
we refer are to be readily found, Even literal 
failures of aim are laughable, such as a very 
bad cast at bowls, or a very wide shot in 
archery. Mr. Pickwick’s attempt to drive a 
gig, and Mr. Winkle’s exploit as a sportman, 
are first-rate pictures in their way. The Feast 
of the Ancients in Peregrine Pickle is about 
the most laughable thing that was ever written, 
and depends entirely for its effect on the ele- 
ments we have been explaining. But the prin- 
ciple goes further and deeper. Every instance 
of unsuccessful affectation, every assumption of 
a false character that is at once detected, every 
preposterous attempt to shine where excellence 
is hopeless—all these are fertile sources of en- 
tertainment, and legitimate objects of ridicule. 
The faded beauty and the battered beau, the 
learned lady who misuses her words, the am- 
bitious singer who has neither ear nor voice, 
are standing butts at which laughter has been 
directed from the beginning of time; and similar 
exhibitions of character will continue to amuse 
future generations as they have done the past. 
Don Quixote, the great comic Epic of all litera- 
ture, delights us by a series of failures, recom- 
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mended by the kindly and benevolent spirit in 
which the adventures are undertaken, but ren- 
dered ludicrous by the meanness of the prepara- 
tions made and the impracticability of the object 
pursued; and of all the hero’s failures, none is 
more conspicuously ludicrous than the attempt 
to convert his worldly and sensual attendant 
into a fitting squire for a chivalrous master. 
The Vert-vert of Gresset, one of the best of 
comic poems, and so well translated by Father 
Prout, amuses us by the elaborate attempts and 
confident hopes of the good nuns to make a 
saint of their parrot, and in the sad revolution 
in his character and vocabulary produced by an 
inland voyage through France to visit a distant 


nunnery, whose inmates he astonishes with the | 


latest epithets and phrases in use among the 
barge-men, his associates in his transit. 
John Gilpin, which is a matchless miniature 
epic, the jest consists in like manner in the 
worthy citizen’s abortive attempt to dine with 
his wife and family in a suburbun inn, and in 
the incidents by which he twice overshoots the 
mark, and ends dinnerless at night where he 
began in the morning. We may observe at the 
same time, as there exemplified, how universally 
people are amused with bad horsemanship. The 
Tailor’s journey to Brentford, as exhibited in 
the ring, made us laugh as children; the caval- 
cade of Commodore Trunnion and his comrades 
on his marriage day convulsed us as we grew 
up; and we find in Italian jest-books the same 
source of mirth in their frequent stories as to 
the disasters encountered by Venetians on horse- 
back. Edward II was particularly fond of a 
jester, whose recommendation was his apparent 
inability to keep the saddle, and who on jour- 
neys rode before the king, and kept continually 
tumbling off, to his Majesty’s infinite amuse- 
ment. 

If we laugh at such discomfitures when aris- 
ing from inadequacy of means or want of skill 
in those who are engaged in them, the hight of 
the ludicrous, and certainly the hight of absurd- 


ity, seems to be exhibited when the means taken | 


for success are directly productive of the unsuc- | 
' resolves not to go into the water again till he 


cessful result. This frequent source of the ludi- 
crous is exemplified in various shapes. The 
Irish bull, though Ireland has no monopoly of 
the article, is an instance of what we mean, 
particularly when it assumes a practical form. 
The mob that collected and made a bonfire of 
an unpopular banker’s notes in order to ruin 
him; the man who loudly gave the lie to the 
charge against him in a letter, that he was 
looking at it over the writer's shoulder; the 
little boy that, for a trick in school, answered 
“ Absum” when his name was called—all con- 





In | 








trived to raise the laugh against themselves by 
the suicidal nature of their proceedings. We 
have indicated that Ireland, though it may be 
a favorable soil for such a growth, is not the 
only country where bulls are produced. The 
story of the Irishman reading over the letter- 
writer’s shoulder is of Oriental origin, as Miss 
Edgeworth, or her father, has shown in the 
Essay that bears her name. It is taken from 
Les Paroles Remarquables des Orientauz, by 
Galland, who thus tells it, with somewhat need- 
less particularity: 

“A gentleman was writing to a friend, when 
another standing by his side watched over his 
shoulder what he wrote. The gentleman, when 
he perceived him, wrote thus: ‘If an impertinent 
fellow who is at my side were not watching 
what I write, I would write you several other 
things which onght to be known only by you 
and me.’ The other, who read all the time, 
took up these words and said: ‘I declare to 
you that I have neither seen nor read what 
you write.” ‘Why, then,’ said the gentleman, 
‘do you say these words?’ ”’* 

A story very like it is to be found in the so- 
called Hierocles, being the twenty-eighth of the 
collection. A Scholasticus, who had neglected 
a commission for books conveyed to him in a 
letter, exculpated himself, when he met his 
friend, by crying out, “I never received the 
letter you sent me about those books.” Another 
example of a bull is to be found in No. 10 of 
that collection, where a Scholasticus sits down 
before a looking-glass with his eyes shut, to-see 
if he looked well in his sleep. 

The Greek book that we have just noticed, 
and which bears the title of ‘ Acreta—Facetie 
Urbanitates—is rightly considered as not the 
work of the philosopher Hierocles, and is not a 
very mighty production. It contains twenty- 
nine stories, in all of which a Scholasticus, or 


‘school pedant, is the hero; and its object is to 
| ridicule the ignorance and stupidity of mere 


students. It is well known as the source of a 
good many of our current Joe Millers. In No, 
1 the Scholasticus, having been nearly drowned, 


has learned to swim. In Nos. 6 and 14 he is 





*“Un savant écrivait & un ami, et un importun 
était & cdtd de lui, qui regardait par dessus l’épaule 
ce qu’il écrivait. Le savant, qui s’en apercut, écrivit 
ceci & la place: ‘Si un impertinent qui est 4 mon cdté 
ne regardait pas ce que j’écris, je vous écririas encore 
plusieurs choses qui ne doivent étre sues que de vous 
et de moi.’ L’'importun, qui lisait toujours, prit la parole 
et dit: ‘Je vous jure que je n’ai regardé ni 1a ce que 
vous écrivez.’ Le savant repartit: ‘Ignorant, que vous 
étes, pourquoi me ditesvous donce ce que vous dites?’” 
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ashamed to meet his doctor, as it is so long a 
time since he was ill. In No. 8 he anticipates 
the attempt of the Highlander to accustom his 
horse to go without food, and laments that the 
animal had died just 2s he had taught him his 
lesson. In No. 9, when wanting to sell his 
house, he carries about with him one of the 
stones or bricks as a specimen. In No. 16 he 
finds that some of the liquor is wanting in a 
sealed hogshead, and on a suggestion that it 
had been drawn out from below, he rejects the 
idea, as the deficiency was not at the bottom 
but at the top of the cask. In No. 19, two of 
the tribe meeting on the street, one of them 
says he had heard the other was dead, on which 
his friend observes that it was not so, as he 
was here alive. “Ah!” was the reply, “but 
my informant is a more trustworthy person 
than you;” a story which foreshadows what is 
told of a certain Scotch family, who, on hearing 
from their son that he had not gone down in 
the “Royal George,” expressed a wish that 
they had had it on better authority, as “he was 
aye a leein’ laddie.” In No. 20 the Scholasticus 
buys a raven, to see if it would live two hund- 
red years, as it was reported to do. In No. 


21, when other passengers on ship-board in a | 


storm are laying hold of some of the spars, he 
attaches himself to the anchor. In No, 22, 
hearing of the death of one of two brothers, 
twins, and meeting the survivor, he asks if it 
is he or his brother that is dead. In No, 24, 
having to cross a ferry, he mounts his horse 
that he may get over the quicker. In No. 29, 
traveling with a bald man and a barber, under 
an arrangement that they are to sleep and 
watch time about, the barber shaves his head 
while he is asleep, and then wakes him, upon 
which, feeling his bare scalp, he abuses the 
barber for calling the wrong man. It is easy 
to recognize in this list a great many of those 
jokes which are in daily circulation among many 
who have no idea of the venerable antiquity of 
their origin. 

The essence of a genuine bull seems to con- 
sist in an unconscious self-contradiction. We 
have given some examples of this element in 
practical bulls; and we would refer, as an in- 
stance of what we think a perfect verbal bull, to 
the dictum of the Irish doctor, “ that sterility is 
often hereditary ;” a self-contradiction which has 
a certain plausibility at first sight, and which 
we have seen impose upon a very grave physi- 
cian who was not Irish, But the number of 
bulls of this perfect type is comparatively small. 
The greater part of those sayings or doings 
which pass for bud/s are merely what the French 
call Bétises, Blunders or Stupidiiies, in which, 





from confusion of thought or expression, an ab- 
surd result is gravely reached, and in which the 
absurdity generally consists in overlooking the 
essential thing in the process, 

A good specimen of the Bétise is attributed 
to a Scotch Judge of the last century, who, on 
visiting a dentist, and being placed in the pa- 
tients’ chair, was requested by the operaior to 
allow him to put his finger into his mouth, 
upon which the Judge, with a distrustful look, 
said, “ Na! you’ll biteme.” The confusion here 
in the speaker’s mind is obvious. He knew that 
if one man’s finger is put into another man’s 
mouth a bite may ensue; but he did not cor- 
rectly see which of them might bite, and which 
of them be bitten. It was told afterward of a 
descendant of this worthy person, as a proof 
of hereditary similarity of talent, that when 
canvassing for the representation of a Scotch 
county, he refused to take a glass of wine from 
a voter, on the ground that it would be ¢reating. 

Some bulls, or some of the bétises, which come 
nearest to bulls, contain, as Southey has sug- 
gested, a confusion of what the schoolmen call 
Objectivity with Subjectivity. The fears of the 
Scotch Judge that he would be bitten by the 
dentist seem an illustration of that remark, and 
so, also, is the Irishman’s perplexity, whose sister 
had got a child, but who, from not knowin, its 
sex, could not say whether he was an uncle or 
an aunt. An instance of this confusion of sub- 
jectivities, which we have naturalized, and made 
a standing jest, is found in the explanation, said 
by Marmontel to have been given by a simple- 
ton of his simplicity: “Ce n’est pas ma faute si 
je n’ai point d’esprit; on m’a changé en nourrice.” 

Some of the blunders or absurdities which 
excite our laughter arise rather from a confusion 
of words than of ideas, An example of this is 
afforded by the paragraph in the Irish news- 
papers announcing “ with much pleasure” that 
on such a day “ Lady had publicly re- 
nounced the errors of the Church of Rome for 
those of the Church of England.” The penny- 
a-liner had merely forgotten that his antecedent 
to those was “errors,” and not “ doctrines.” 

A very ludicrous class of failures are those 
of which Mrs. Slipslop in Joseph Andrews, and 
Mrs. Malaprop in The Rivals, supply us with 
the richest or most finished examples. The 
attempts of ignorant persons to use fine or 
peculiar words, and their unconscious substitu- 
tion of others having quite a different meaning 
or character, never fail to amuse. Take as 
specimens the old lady who in windy weather 
observed that the antenuptial gales seemed to 
be coming earlier than usual; the would-be 
connoisseur who spoke of a picture of the Venus 
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Anno Domini; the military veteran who was 
always for taking time by the firelock; and the 
Nabob who told a ragged school the fable of 
the Hare and the Tortoise, and exhorted them 
thence to perseverance, as the likeliest means 
of bringing them first to the gaol. 

The affectation of science or of talent, result- 
ing in the exhibition of ignorance or of dullness, 
are among the most legitimate objects of ridi- 
cule. The orator who did not know whether a 
certain idea was in Cicero or Tully; the traveler 
who, when asked if, in crossing the country, he 
had taken the hypotenuse, answered that he 
had taken the diligence; the Scotch laird who 
advised his neighbor, when going to see the 
Painters of Italy, to see also the Glaziers of 
Switzerland—all fall under a part of this cate- 
gory. The various readings of Virgil by Scrib- 
lerus are examples of another branch of it; but 
of this kind, perhaps one of the best is the 
emendation attributed to one of the dullest 
of Shakspeare’s commentators, of a passage ia 
As You Like It, where, instead of the figurative 
and forced reading of “ tongues in trees,” etc., 
it is proposed to correct it in an obvious and 
easy way: 

“ And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing;” 


For which read: 


“ And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds leaves in trees, stones in the running brooks, 
Sermons in books, and good in every thing.” 


In Southey’s Omniana we are told of a 
drunken squabble at Malta between some sol- 
diers and sailors, in which a good specimen is: 
given of the ludicrous, in what may be termed 
suicidal evidence. Each party alleged the other 
to be the aggressors, the soldiers swearing that 
the sailors assaulted them with an oath, and 
with this exclamation, “ Who stops the line of 
march there?” while the sailors swore that the 
soldiers in first attacking them burst in upon 
them, calling out, ‘‘ Heave-to, you lubbers! or 
we'll run you down!” From the reciprocal 
imputation to each other of their own pro- 
fessional slang, it was plain that both were 
lying, and both to blame. 

A great many other well-known jests consist 
in apparent acquiescence in the view suggested 
by the first speaker, and in then turning the 
argument against him on his own premises. 
Thus we have the story in the Chevreana, 
where Masson, having applied to a brother col- 
legian for the loan of a book, is told that it can 
not be lent out, but may be read in the owner’s 
rooms, and has then an opportunity of making 





a similar reply to his friend when he asks him 
for the loan of his pair of bellows; or, take the 
other instance, where the officer, on the eve of 
a battle, asked leave of absence of the Marshal 
de Toiras, that he might see his father, who was 
ill, and immediately had his request granted, 
with the observation, “ Pére et mére honoreras 
afin que tu vives longuement.” One of the 
best and most effective retorts of the kind is 
that of the Spanish embassador to Henry IV, 
of France, which is more original, and not less 
pungent, than Lord Stair’s reply. It is found 
in the Menagiana: “ Henry 1V pour rabatre 
Vorgueil d’un Ambassadeur Espagnol, lui dit 
que s'il lui prenoit envie de monter a cheval, il 
iroit our messe a Milan, déjeuner 4 Rome, et 
diner 4 Naples. Sire, lui répondit ]’Ambassa- 
deur, votre Majesté allant de ce pas pourrait 
le méme jour aller ouir vépres en Sicile,” allud- 
ing to the massacre of the French in Sicily in 
1282. An old repartee of a similar kind is one 
of Cicero’s, who, when asked by Pompey where 
his son-in-law was, answered, “ With your fa- 
ther-in-law;” and a good modern one is the 
French dialogue between the Conte who had no 
territory and the Abbe who had no convent, 
where the Count, inquiring for the locality of 
the other's. abbey, is answered, “Don’t you 
know? it is in your own ‘county.” Somewhat 
of the same character, but in a more genial 
spirit, is the reply of Marshal Turenne to the 
servant who excused his having slapped him, 
from mistaking him for a fellow-servant, “ Et 
quand c’edt été Georges, eft-il fallu frapper 
si fort?’ “Trait charmant,” says Marmontel, 
“qu’on ne peut entendre sans rire et sans étre 
attendri.” A common modern jest of this class, 
as to a lady’s age, is one of Cicero’s: “ Fabia 
Dolabella dicenti, triginta se annos habere: 
‘Verum est,’ inquit Cicero, ‘nam hoc viginti 
annis audio.’” 

A happy example of evasion is given by the 
Edgeworths in the story of the old Heggar wo- 
man who besieged General V. and his wife for 
charity: “for, sure, didn’t I dream last night 
that her ladyship gave me a pound of tea, and 
that your honor gave me a pound of tobacco!” 
“ But, my good woman,” said the General, “do 
not you know that dreams always go by the 
rule of contrary?’ “Do they so, plase your 
honor?” rejoined the woman; “then it must be 
your honor that will give me the tea, and her 
ladyship that will give me the tobacco!” 

The enjoyment that proceeds from the ab- 
surdities of weaklings and fools has always had 
a recognized place, though not one of a very’ 
high order, in the range of merriment. The 
sight of those who have the beard and body of 
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a man, with the intellect of a baby, produces 
great mirth and satisfaction to the vulgar mind. 
Clowns, and court fools, and slow-coaches of all 
kinds, and still more, perhaps, absent men, please 
us by the absurd discrepancy between what 
they do, and what they ought to do, and per- 
haps think they are doing. It is in this depart- 
ment of the Comic that there seems most found- 
ation for the theory of Hobbes, “that the 
passion of laughter is nothing else but sudden 
glory arising from some sudden conception of 
some eminency in ourselves by comparison with 
the infirmity of others; or with our own for- 
merly; for men laugh at the follies of themselves 
past where they come suddenly to remembrance, 
except they bring with them any present dis- 
honor.” We always thought that of the in- 
numerable Londoners who laughed at Lord 
Dundreary, a large proportion did so with 
increased heartiness from the comfortable con- 
viction, that here was at least one “fellow” to 
whom they were intellectually superior. 

But there is another and better way in which 
fools and simpletons become a source of amuse- 
ment, and that is by the unexpected displays 
which they sometimes make of wit, spirits, or 
ingenuity, for which one gave them no credit, 
and, in particular, by their successful retorts 
upon assailants who had looked upon them as 
an easy prey. This latent and fitful power of 
turning round upon a too confident adversary 
was a well-known characteristic and essential 
ingredient in the character of the Court Jester, 
who, amid the eccentricities of an unsettled and 
ill-regulated intellect, was often more knave than 
fool. The flashes of sense and cleverness that 
thus: came out were all the more striking from 
the general darkness and dullness which they 
enlivened, and they always command that sym- 
pathy which we so readily bestow upon the 
weak, when they get the better of the strong 
or insolent. 

Some of the sayings or answers ascribed to 
fools are very good. We think it was Will 
Someis, Henry the Eighth’s jester, who said of 
Wolsey, against whom he had a grudge, that 
if he was made Pope, it would be a great boon; 
“for that Peter, the first Pope, being a fisher- 
man, had ordered people to eat fish in Lent for 
the good of the trade, but that Wolsey, being a 
butcher’s son, would be all for butcher’s meat.” 
We know well the revenge that poor Archie 
Armstrong took upon Archbishop Laud, who 
had forbidden him to speak of such magnates, 
but could not prevent him from saying, as his 
grace before meat, “Great praise to God, and 
little Laud to the devil.” It is reported of 


more than one court fool, and among others of 
Vou. XX VII.—43 





Triboulet, the fool of Francis I, that when told 
by his sovereign that if a certain courtier beat 
him to death, as he threatened, he would hang 
him the hour after, his request was that his 
Majesty would rather do so the hour before. 
The earliest French fool on record seems to 
have been one, named Jean, at the Court of 
Charles the Simple, of whom Dr. Doran tells us 
some anecdotes. This good fellow’s influence 
was so great, that Charles once remarked to 
him he thought they had better change places. 
As Jean did not look well pleased at the pro- 
posal, Charles asked him if he were not content 
at the idea of being a king. ‘“O, content 
enough,” was the reply, “but I should be ex- 
ceedingly ashamed at having such a fool.” It 
was this fool who once tried his master’s nerves 
by rushing into his room one morning, with the 
exclamation, “O, sire, such news! four thousand 
men have risen in the city.” “ What!” cried 
the startled king, “with what intention have 
they risen?” “Well,” said Jean, placing his 
finger on his nose, “ probably with the intention 
of lying down again at bed-time.” 

One of the best examples of this kind of 
unlooked-for sagacity occurs in the story in 
Rabelais, where a cook seeking to charge a 
porter for eating a crust of bread to the accom- 
paniment of the savor that came from his 
kitchen, the dispute is referred to a poor fool 
who is passing, and who, after gravely hearing 
the parties, decided that the cook shall be paid 
for the smell of his shop with the chink of the 
porter’s money. 

We should add that this element seems to 
be the essence of the wit in that portion of 
Don Quixote which relates to Sancho’s adminis- 
tration as Governor of Barataria. He is ob- 
viously put there to make a fool of himself, 
but disappoints his patrons, and delights his 
readers, by the unlooked-for sagacity of his 
decisions. 

Our old Scottish chap-books, as well as our 
miscellaneous collections of vernacular jests, 
show how much the popular mind entered into 
the lucky sayings and doings of fools and natu- 
rals; among whom, by a strange perversity, the 
venerable name of George Buchanan came to 
be enrolled, and had connected with it all the 
current jokes and evasions attributed to’ the 
king’s jester. Johnson speaks of the melancholy 
that is felt in contemplating the contradictions 
of life, 


“Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise;” 


but there is sometimes a compensating satisfac- 
tion in viewing on the other side these excep- 
tional gleams of courage in the cowardly, and 
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wisdom in the foolish. Yet, on the whole, to 
minds of a more advanced culture, the subject 
is painful and perplexing. Dr. Doran’s indus- 
trious History of Court Fools is not a pleasing 
book. It is impossible to read it without regret 
that men of rank and station should ever have 
found a standing amusement in such exhibitions 
of human infirmity, and we fee] something deeper 
than regret in seeing the strange medley of 
folly and cleverness, of sense and sensuality, by 
which these unhappy instruments of courtly 
mirth were generally distinguished, and the 
cruel treatment which they too often met with. 
Nor are there wanting instances that rouse our 
warmest indignation, where men of birth and 
true talent have been tyrannically compelled, 
like Laberius, to play the mime, but who, with 
a worse fate than his, have been destined to 
that doom for life. Here it is that we ought 
specially to remember the rule of Aristotle, 
that the true comic ceases where pain or suffer- 
ing begins; and in our mirth more than in any 
thing else we should resolve, with Wordsworth, 
“Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 


——_ 


GETTING SETTLED. 
A WIFE'S COMPLAINT. 





BY REV. W. H. WITHRBON,. 





| | poy reader, do you know what it 1s? Are 
you a Methodist minister? or his wife? or 
a member of his family? For if you are not 
you do not know what it is, 

Now, I am a minister’s wife, though why 
Charles « .ose me passes my comprehension, but 
I am glad he did, however. I am a minister’s 
wife, | say, and know what it is. I know all 
about getting settled. I have tried it a good 
many times, but I can not say that I like it a 
whit better than at first. 

I can’t say, either, that I entirely like the 
itinerancy. I am sure that were it not that 
Charles admires the system for some mysterious, 
occult reason that I can not comprehend, I 
should never be reconciled to it. It takes me 
so long to get settled that I only get all my 
relationships adjusted by the time the three 
years are up, and they have all to be dislocated 
again. It is like transplanting a tree every 
little while and rending and lacerating all its 
roctlets and fibers, which are no sooner healed 
and new attachments formed than the cruel 
process is repeated. 

Now, Charles is not so. His attachments are 
as strong as mine, I think, perhaps stronger, 





but he is able to form them more rapidly. He 
is already quite at home among our new peo- 
ple, whereas I am almost a stranger as yet. 
And then he has an absurd fashion of saying 
that wherever I am, there to him is home, and 
that he could be content down in a coal-mine, 
or as an exile in Siberia, if I were only with 
him. He does not even include the dear chil- 
dren in his estimate. Now I am sure that if it 
were not for him and them I could not feel at 
home any where, no matter how splendid. 

But I was going to talk about getting set- 
tled, and-I have hardly said a word about it 
yet. Our new home is a beautiful place, but it 
is so new it takes me a long time to get used 
to it. There was no parsonage in the village, 
so Charles rented a cottage before we came. 
Its former occupant was a man of taste, and 
had the grounds beautifully laid out and adorned 
with rustic seats and arbors, rock-work and the 
like. But the house itself is such a curious 
little box that I shall never get settled. There 
are so many little passages, and steps up and 
steps down, that I can never remember. I am 
continually stumbling or running against some 
of the innumerable doors. Now, in our old 
house I could go about blindfolded and know 
every door and passage, but here every thing 
is so new and strange. 

And then the house was vacant for some 
time before we came, and the shrubbery and 
vines have grown in such wild and tangled 
luxuriance that there is no training them. If I 
step out on the veranda some spray of clematis 
flouts me right in the face. And then the birds 
are so tame that they whir right past me, al- 
most brushing my cheek with their wings; and 
we can hear them cooing in their nests right 
above our heads, 

And then the caterpillars, they are every- 
where—hanging from the trees, creeping on the 
veranda, and even in the house. And Jast 
night Charles picked one off my collar. Just 
think of it! I can almost feel it crawling now. 
If I were alone what should I do? I would n’t 
touch one for any thing. But Charles only 
laughs at me, and says that they are as much 
afraid of me as I am of them. He tries, too, 
to make the children as fearless as himself— 
taking them into the garden and pointing out 


the beauties of all the crawling, creeping things’ 


he can find. But little Ellie is like her mother 
and shrinks from all these things, which, he 
says, she learned from me; but Willie, who is 
not two years old, is, like his pa, afraid of noth- 
ing. The other day he came running to me 
with a big beetle—a splendid scarabeus, Charles 
called it—in his hand, crying out, “O, ma, see 
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the pretty thing!” The children at least feel | Charles, I never would be a minister’s wife for 
quite at home; there are so many nooks, and | any body in the world but you! But I never 
corners, and closets to explore that they are | mention these feelings to Charles, for it would 
quite in love with the house. They want es- | be sure to distress him; he is so kind and ten- 
pecially to be in Charles’s study; because it is | der, especially as he can not help it. But when 
the only part of the house that is forbidden, I | he gets up to speak the people forget all about 
suppose, me, which is just what I like, and I forget all 
But these are only some of the inconvenien- | about them, and see and hear only him. And 
ces of getting settled. I do n’t know where to | his sermon seems more to me than it can be to 
put any thing nor where to find any thing. In | any one else, because I know him so well; and 
our old home the household economy had be- | then I feel proud and happy that I am the 
come adjusted to the arrangements of the house, | minister’s wife, and that I am so much dearer 
but here the arrangements are quite different. | to him than any body else, and that I can love 
It is like trying to fit the round pin into the | him more than they all. 
square hole, and the square pin into the round Another thing I dread is going into society. 
hole, to readjust ourselves to their new condi- | The people always seem to pay me so much 
tions. In our old home, for instance, the closet | deference just because I am the minister’s wife. 
was on the right hand of the dressing-table, | If I were conscious that I deserved it I would n’t 
but here it is on the left; and such is the force | mind it, but I know that it is only on Charles’s 
of habit that you who live all your lives in the | account; for what can any of those staid mat- 
same house can not imagine the inconvenience | rons see in me, | wonder; and they are nearly 
there is in getting settled. all so much older than I am that I feel out of 
Now, Charles is different. As soon as his | place. I want to talk to the young girls, but 
books are unpacked and on the shelves he is at | they seem afraid of me, just because I am the 
home; and when I come to him with my do- | minister’s wife. I am sure I don’t think I am 
mestic troubles, which the men never can un- | so very formidable as to cause fear. 
derstand, he calls me his “‘ Martha,” and repeats The other evening a very stately and mag- 
some old Latin saw about “memento servare | nificent-looking lady, with an exceedingly-pomp- 
equanimitatem animi,” or something of the sort. | ous manner, who looked as though she could 
He knows I can never remember it, though I | have led a regiment of dragoons, said to me in 
have heard it a hundred times. It means some- | the presence of a whole circle of strangers: 
thing about preserving one’s equanimity of “Mrs. Walsingham, we wish you to become 
mind under all circumstances, though it always | president of our sewing society.” 
has just the contrary effect on me. I at once demurred and thought that the 
The neighbors, it is true, are very kind. | stately lady herself would be a much more 
Several of them came in to help us get settled; | suitable person. 
but I got on a great deal faster after they “O, we regard you as a public character,” 
went away. I seemed to feel a kind of re- | the lady replied, “and look up to you as our 
straint while they were present, just as I have | leader in every good work.” 
heard of artists who could not paint while any I, Minnie Walsingham, a public character and 
one was looking at them. But Charles never | looked up to! the idea was the more absurd, 
seems to feel that restraint, except in his study. | too, as the lady was at least a head taller 
When there he says that sometimes even my | than I. 
presence is a restraint. I should almost get But here Charles, who was chatting with a 
jealous of his books and papers, but that he | group of ladies as familiarly as if he had known 
often comes out into the sitting-room when he | them all his life, came to my rescue—blessings 
has written any thing very nice to read it to | on him—and protested against laying any other 
me; and he always spends the evenings with | duties on me than my domestic ones, till at 
me reading, when he has no meetings. Then | least I had got settled; and that don’t seem 
at least I feel settled if at no other time. | likely to be for some time yet. But I have 
Then another great terror to me in gelling | already made some very interesting acquaint- 
settled is the going to Church for the first time. anceships, which, I hope, will ripen into per- 
The walking up the aisle, hearing the rustling manent friendships. They are two or three 
of the dresses as the people all turn their heads, | sweet young girls, and as many kind, motherly 
feeling that their eyes are all on me, is awful. | creatures, who remind me of my own mother, 
And when Charles opens the pew door and one of whom has herself a daughter who is a 
leaves me I feel so lonely; and I can hear them | minister’s wife. 
whisper, and know they are talking of me. O,! On our way home I asked Charles why he 
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did n’t marry some of those great clever women 
who can take the lead in every thing, and to 
whom every one must look up, when he said— 

But I shall not tell you what he said. 

O, if Charles only knew the trepidations and 
embarrassments I have to undergo on his ac- 
count I am sure he would pity me. I some- 
times long to fly from the duties and responsi- 
bilities of a minister’s wife, and nestle again in 
my mother’s arms as I used to when a child, 
when the lesson was too hard; and I would too, 
but that Charles’s arms are ever open, and his 
heart is tender as a mother’s, and his bosom 
is manly and brave, and there at least I can 
find rest. 

1 also find great comfort.in something Charles 
says, which, if I did not know him to be so 
trutLful, I should think to be mere flattery. It 
seems so strange, I can not comprehend how it 
can be. He says | greatly help him in his 
work; that whenever he looks at my blue 
eyes and “amber-colored” hair, he calls it, 
though I do not think it is, that it makes him 
think of that passage of Scripture, “ Blessed are 
the pure in heart.” 

Now, that is the highest compliment I ever 
received, only it is not a mere compliment, but 
something too solemn and serious for any thing 
of the sort. And.I used to receive lots of 
compliments when I was a girl and had a great 
many admirers, some of whom were quite 
wealthy, too, and would make splendid matches, 
my friends said, and many persons wondered 
that I chose Charles out of them all, although 
he was only a poor country minister. But 
they do n’t know his worth; and although he 
never dealt in compliments like the frivolous 
crowd, I prized a word of his more than an 
hour of their hollow talk. I would n’t change 
places with the wife of the richest of them all, 
although she is settled for life in a splendid 
mansion, and I can scarcely be said to be set- 
tled at all as long as I live. 

And then he quotes something about 


“A low, sweet voice, an excellent thing 
In woman,” 


which he says I have; and a passage, too, about 
the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit. But 
then Charles is such a devoted husband that 
his.love transfigures and glorifies the common- 
est objects, as he says love will, so he sees in 
his wife imaginary virtues which she is con- 
scious she does not possess. 

Although I called this paper a complaint 
when I began, I find that I have less to com- 
plain of than I thought, and far more to be 
thankful for, too; and Charles says it will be so 





all through life. He says, too, when I press 
him upon the subject—for he is a kind of “ op- 
timist,” as he calls it, and likes to make the 
best of things—he says when I press him, that 
there are, of course, inconveniences attending 
the itinerancy as well as any other mode of 
life, but that the advantages far preponderate, 
and that he would be very sorry to see the day 
when it would be abandoned. He says that it 
has a tendency to keep the minister from be- 
coming secularized or worldly, although for my 
part I never saw much danger of Charles doing 
that. He says, too, that Providence designed 
that ministers, as a general thing, should not 
become wealthy, and that the itinerancy con- 
tributes to that result; and I must say the 
people generally seem remarkably willing to 
assist Providence in carrying out its design. 
And then, too, he says it distributes the talents 
of the Church and makes them more available, 
and that a change of ministers is something 
like rotation of crops on a farm. And he gives 
a score of reasons besides when I get into an 
argument with him upon the subject, which I 
dread to do, for I always come off worst. But 
although I always feel while he is speaking 
that it is all for the best, yet for all that, when 
it comes to the moving, the packing and un- 
packing, the parting from old friends and mak- 
ing new ones, I don’t—I don’t like getting 
settled. 


EE — 


“I SHALL BE SATISFIED.” 





Nor here! not here! not where the sparkling waters 
Fade into mocking sands as we draw near, 
Where in the wilderness each footstep falters— 
I shall be satisfied; but O, not here! 


Not here, where every dream of bliss deceives us, 
Where the worn spirit never gains its goal, 

When haunted over by the thoughts that grieve us, 
Across us floods of bitter memory roll. 


There is a land where every pulse is thrilling 
With rapture earth’s sojourners may not know, 

Where heaven's repose the weary heart is stilling, 
And peacefully life’s time to seed currents flow 


Far out of sight while yet the flesh infolds us, 
Lies the fair country where our hearts abide; 
And of its bliss is naught more wondrous told us, 
Than these few words, “I shall be satisfied.” 


Satisfied! satisfied! the spirits yearning 
For sweet companionship with kindred minds, 
The silent love that here meets no returning, 
The inspirations which no language finds. 


Thither my weak and weary steps are tending; 
Savior and Lord, with thy frail child abide, 
Guide me toward home, where all my wanderings 
ending, 
I then shall see thee and “ be satisfied.” 
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E noticed a morth ago the volume pub- 

lished by Queen Victoria on the early 
life of the late Prince Consort, much of which 
is her own composition, and all of which has 
had her careful supervision. The records of 
the bright, good boy, and the handsome and in- 
telligent youth are interesting, but no part of 
the work will attract so much attention as the 
Queen’s simple and unaffected account of her 
courtship and marriage. Kings and queens are 
popularly supposed to be so far different from 
other mortals as not to know the power of love, 
or to be touched by the sentimental emotions 
which have so much influence over ordinary 
lives. But this genuine and honest history of 
the love and courtship of Albert and Victoria 
shows that, after all, the Queen of England is 
very much as other women are, and that among 
his other great qualities the Royal Prince had 
a genuine human heart. But we let the wo- 
manly Queen tell her own story in her own way 
and language, by extracting the following para- 
graphs from her recently-published book :* 

The time was now approaching when the 
marriage, to the possibility of which the grand- 
mother of the Queen and Prince, the Dowager 
Duchess of Coburg, had so fondly looked for- 
ward when they were both children, and which, 
for the last year, had been the object of such 
anxious wishes and such sanguine expectations, 
was to be finally settled. 

From a very early period the hope expressed 
by the Dowager Duchess of Coburg had as- 
sumed the form of a definite idea, that might 
some day be realized; and the Prince used to 
relate that “ when he was a child of three years 
old, his nurse always told him that he should 
marry the Queen, and that when he first thought 
of marrying at all, he always thought of her.” 

As the children grew up this idea was warmly 
encouraged by the King of the Belgians, from 
whom, indeed, the Queen first heard of it. He 
had always taken the most affectionate and 
parental interest in her welfare and happiness, 
and she herself ever looked up to him with the 
love and respect of a daughter. Baron Stock- 
mar also had early formed the highest opinion 
of the young Prince, and his letters to the 
King of the Belgians, written in the Spring of 
1836, express his strong conviction that no 
prince whom he knew was so well qualified to 





*The Early Years of His Royal Highness, the 
Prince Consort. Compiled under the Direction of Her 
Majesty the Queen. By Lieutenant-General, the Hon. 
C. Grey. New York: Harper & Brothers. 





make the Queen happy, or fitly to sustain the 
arduous and difficult position of Prince Consort 
in England. 

But the idea of such a marriage met also 
with much opposition, and the late King Wil- 
liam IV did every thing in his power to dis- 
courage it. No less than five other marriages 
had been contemplated for the young Princess; 
and the King, though he never mentioned the 
subject to the Princess herself, was especially 
anxious to bring about an alliance between her 
and the late Prince Alexander of the Nether- 
lands, brother to the present King of Holland. 
In his anxiety to effect this object, he did every 
thing he could to prevent the Duke of Coburg’s 
visit to England in 1836, when he came over 
with his sons and spent nearly four weeks at 
Kensington Palace with the Duchess of Kent. 

It was then that the Queen and the Prince 
met for the first time, and her Majesty thus 
records her impressions of the visit: 

“The Prince was at that time much shorter 
than his brother, already very handsome, but 
very stout, which he entirely grew out of after- 
ward, He was most amiable, natural, unaf- 
fected, and merry—full of interest in every 
thing—playing on the piano with the Princess, 
his cousin—drawing; in short. constantly occu- 
pied. He always paid the greatest attention 
to all he saw, and the Queen remembers well 
how intently he listened to the sermon preached 
in St. Paul’s when he and his father and brother 
accompanied the Duchess of Kent and the Prin- 
cess there on the occasion of the service attended 
by the children of the different charity schools. 
It is indeed rare to see a prince, not yet sev- 
enteen years of age, bestowing such earnest at- 
tention on a sermon.” 

It was probably in the early part of the 
year 1838 that the King, in writing to the 
Queen, first mentioned the idea of such a mar- 
riage; and the proposal must have been favor- 
ably entertained, for in March, 1838, the King 
writes to Baron Stockmar, and gives an account 
of the manner in which Prince Albert had re- 
ceived the communication which, of course 
with the Queen’s sanction, he had made to him. 
In this and other letters the King strongly ex- 
presses the high opinion he had formed of the 
young Prince. 

“T have had a long conversation with Al- 
bert,” the King writes to Baron Stockmar in 
March, 1838, “and have put the whole case 
honestly and kindly before him. He looks at 
the question from its most elevated and honor- 
able point of view. He considers that troubles 
are inseparable from all human positions, and 
that, therefore, if one must be subject to plagues 
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and annoyances, it is better to be so for some 
great or worthy object than for trifles or mis- 
eries. I have told him that his great youth 
would make it necessary to postpone the mar- 
. riage for a few years. ...1 found him very 
sensible on all these points. But one thing he 
observed with truth. ‘I am ready,’ he said, 





‘to submit to this delay, if I have only some 
certain assurance to go upon. But if, after | 
waiting perhaps for three years, I should find | 
that the Queen no longer desired the marriage, | 
it would place me in a very ridiculous position, 
and would, to a certain extent, ruin all the | 
prospects of my future life.’” . . . “ Now again,” 
the King proceeded farther on, “about Albert. 
If I am not very much mistaken, he possesses 
all the qualities required to fit him completely 
for the position he will occupy in England. 
His understanding is sound—his apprehension 
clear and rapid—and his feelings in all matters 
appertaining to personal appearance quite right. 
He has great powers of observation, and pos- 
sesses much prudence, without any thing about 
him that can be called cold or morose.” 

In the same letter the King mentions the 
opinions of the instructor of the princes, Colo- 
nel Wiechmann, who, while praising both the 
princes, describes Albert as possessing great 
power of self-control for so young a man; add- 
ing that “he will find this quality most useful 
to himself in after life.” 

But both the Prince and his father seem to 
have objected from the first to the proposal 
that a few years should elapse before the mar- 
riage should take place; and the King, in an- 
other letter to Baron Stockmar of the 12th of 
September, 1838, again says: 

“The young gentlemen arrived here yester- 
day. Albert is much improved. He looks so 
much more manly, and from his ‘tournure’ one 
might easily take him to be twenty-two or 
twenty-three.” (He was then not nineteen.) 

“I have spoken to Albert,” he adds,... 
“What his father says upon the subject of the 
marriage is true. 

“Albert is now past eighteen. If he waits | 
till he is in his twenty-first, twenty-second, or 
twenty-third year, it will be impossible for him 
to begin any new career, and his whole life 
would be marred if the Queen should change 
her mind.” 

The Queen says she never entertained any 
idea of this, and she afterward repeatedly in- 
formed the Prince that she would never have 
married any one else. She expresses, however, 
great regret that she had not, after her acces- 
sion, kept up her correspondence with her 





| 
| 





cousin, as she had done before it. 


“Nor can the Queen now,” she adds, “think 
without indignation against herself of her wish 
to keep the Prince waiting for probably three 
or four years, at the risk of ruining all his 
prospects for life, till she might feel inclined to 
marry! And the Prince has since told her that 
he came over in 1839 with the intention of tell- 
ing her that, if she could not then make up 
her mind, she must understand that he could 
not now wait for a decision, as he had done at 
a former period, when this marriage was first 


| talked about. 


“The only excuse the Queen can make for 
herself is in the fact that the sudden change 
from the secluded life at Kensington to the in- 
dependence of her position as Queen Regnant, 
at the age of eighteen, put all ideas of marriage 
out of her mind, which she now most bitterly 
repents. 

“A worse school for a young girl, or one 
more detrimental to all natural feelings and 
affections, can not well be imagined than the 
position of a queen at eighteen, without expe- 
rience and without a husband to guide and 
support her. This the Queen can state from 
painful experience, and she thanks God that 
none of her dear daughters are exposed to such 
danger.” 

But the visit to England was now to be paid, 
which was to decide the fate of the young 
Prince’s life. At the beginning of October we 
find him with his brother at Brussels, from 
whence they set out on the 8th of that month, 
charged with the following letter from the King 
of the Belgians to the Queen: 

“* Laeken, Oct. 8, 1839. 

“My Dearest Victor1a,—Your cousins will 
be themselves the bearers of these lines. I 
recommend them to your ‘bienveillance.’ They 
are good and honest creatures deserving your 
kindness, and not pedantic, but really sensible 
and trustworthy. I have told them that your 
great wish is that they should be quite ‘unbe- 
fangen’—quite at their ease—with you. 

“T am sure that if you have any thing to 
recommend to them ‘hey will be most happy 
to learn it from you... . 

“My dear Victoria, your most devoted uncle, 

“LEOPOLD R.” 

Leaving Brussels on Tuesday, the 8th of Oc- 
tober, the princes arrived at Windsor Cast’? on 
Thursday, the 10th, at half-past seven in the 
evening. They here met with the most cordial 
and affectionate reception from the Queen, who 
received them herself at the top of the stair- 
case, and conducted them at once to the Duch- 
ess of Kent. 

The three years that had passed since they | 
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were last in England had greatly improved 
their personal appearance. Tall and manly as 
both the princes were in figure and deportment, 
Prince Albert was indeed eminently handsome. 
But there was also in his countenance a gentle- 
ness of expression, and a peculiar sweetness in 
his smile, with a look of deep thought and high 
intelligence in his clear blue eye and expansive 
forehead, that added a charm to the impression 
he produced in those who saw him far beyond 
that derived from mere regularity or beauty of 
features. “Their clothes not having arrived,” 
the Queen says, “they could not appear at din- 


ner, but came in after it, in spite of their | 


morning dresses.” Lord Melbourne, who, as 
well as Lord Clanricarde, Lord and Lady Gran- 
ville, Baron Brunnow, Lord Normanby, was 
staying in the Castle at the time, said at once 
to the Queen “that he was struck with Prince 
Albert’s likeness to her.” 

On the 15th there was an important inter- 
ruption to the ordinary routine of the day. 
The Queen had told Lord Melbourne the day 
before that she had made up her mind to the 
marriage, at which he expressed great satisfac- 
tion, and said to her, as her Majesty states in 
her Journal, “‘I think it will be very well re- 
ceived; for I hear that there is an anxiety now 
that it should be, and I am very glad of it;’ 
adding, in quite a paternal tone, ‘You will be 
much more comfortable; for a woman can not 
stand alone for any time, in whatever position 
she may be.’” Can you wonder that the Queen, 
should exclaim, “Alas! alas! the poor Queen 
now stands in that painful position!” 

An intimation was accordingly given to the 
Prince, through Baron Alvensleben, master of 
the horse to the Duke of Coburg, and long at- 
tached to his family, who had accompanied the 
Prince to England, that the Queen wished to 
speak to him the next day. 

On that day, the 15th, the Prince had been 
out hunting early with his brother, but returned 
at twelve, and half an hour afterward obeyed 
the Queen’s summons to her room, where he 
found her alone. After a few minutes’ conver- 
sation on other subjects, the Queen told him 
why she had sent for him; and we can well un- 
derstand any little hesitation and delicacy she 
may have felt in doing so, for the Queen’s po- 
sition, making it imperative that any proposal 
of marriage should come first from her, must 
necessarily appear a painful one to those who, 
deriving their ideas on this subject from the 
practice of private life, are wont to look upon 
it as the privilege and happiness of a woman 
to have her hand sought in marriage, instead 
of having to offer it herself. 





How the Prince received the offer will appear 
best from the following few lines which he 
wrote the next day to the old friend of his 
family, Baron Stockmar, who was naturally one 
of the first io be informed of his engagement: 
“I write to you,” he says, “on one of the hap- 
piest days of my life, to give you the most 
welcome news possible,” and having then de- 
scribed what took place, he proceeds, “ Victoria 
is so good and kind to me that I am often at a 
loss to believe that such affection—herzlich- 
keit—should be shown to me. I know the 
great interest you take in my happiness, and, 
therefore, pour out my heart to you;” and he 
ends by saying, “More, or more seriously, I 
can not write to you, for that, at this moment, 
I am too bewildered. 


“*Das Auge sicht den Himmel offen, 
Es schwimmt das Herz in Seligkeit.’" 


The Queen herself says that the Prince re- 
ceived her offer without any hesitation, and 
with the warmest demonstration of kindness 
and affection; and, after a natural expression 
of her feeling of happiness, her Majesty adds, 
in the fervor and sincerity of her heart, with 
the straightforward simplicity that marks all 
the entries in her Journal, ‘‘How I will strive 
to make him feel as little as possible the great 
sacrifice he has made! I told him it was a 
great sacrifice on his part, but he would not 
allow it... . I then told him to fetch Ernest, 
who congratulated us both, and seemed very 
happy. . . . He told me how perfect his brother 
was,” 

The Queen thus announces what had occurred, 
the next morning, to the King of the Belgians: 

“ Windsor Castle, Oct. 15, 1839. 

“My Dearest Uncie,—This letter will, I 
am sure, give you pleasure, for you have al- 
ways shown and taken so warm an interest in 
all that concerns me. My mind is quite made 
up, and I told Albert this morning of it. The 
warm affection he showed me on learning this 
gave me great pleasure. He seems perfection, 
and I think that I have the prospect of very 
great happiness before me. I love him MorE 
than I can say, and shall do every thing in my 
power to render this sacrifice—for such in my 
opinion it is—as small as I can. He seems 
to have great tact, a very necessary thing in 
his position. These last few days have passed 
like a dream to me, and I am so much bewil- 
dered by it all that I know hardly how to 
write; but I do feel very happy. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that this determination of mine 
should be known to no one but yourself and to 
uncle Ernest till after the meeting of Parlia- 
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ment, as it would be considered, otherwise, 


easily pardoned on account of that personal 


neglectful on my part not to have assembled | character; while even the most noble and beau- 


Parliament at once to inform them of it. | 
“Lord Melbourne, whom I have of course | 
consulted about the whole affair, quite approves 
my choice, and expresses great satisfaction at | 
this event, which he thinks in every way highly | 
desirable. 

“Lord Melbourne has acted in this business, 
as he has always done toward me, with the 
greatest kindness and affection. We also think 
it better, and Albert quite approves of it, that 
we should be married very soon after Parlia- 
ment meets, about the beginning of February. 

“Pray, dearest uncle, forward these two let- 
ters to uncle Ernest, to whom I beg you will 
enjoin strict secrecy, and explain these details, 
which I have not time to do, and to faithful 
Stockmar. I think you might tell Louise of it, 
but none of her family. 

“I wish to keep the dear young gentleman 
here till the end of next month. Ernest’s sin- 
cere pleasure gives me great delight. He does 
so adore dearest Albert. 

“ Ever, dearest uncle, your devoted niece, 

a FN 

On the Ist of November the Prince writes 
again to Baron Stockmar from Windsor, in ac- 
knowledgment of the Baron’s reply to the an- 
nouncement of his marriage. 

“Dear Baron Stockmar,—A_ thousand 
thousand thanks for your dear, kind letter. I 
thought you would surely take much interest 
in an event which is so important for me, and 
which you yourself prepared. 

“Your prophecy is fulfilled. The event has 
come upon us by surprise, sooner than we could 
have expected; and | now doubly regret that 
I have lost the last Summer, which I might 
have employed in many useful preparations, in 
deference to the wishes of relations—verwandt- 
schaftliche Rucksichten—and to the opposition 
of those who influenced the disposal of my 
life—die auf die LHintheilung meines Lebens 
wirkten. 

“T have laid to heart—recht beherz.gi--your 
friendly and kind-hearted—wohlwotlenden—ad- 
vice as to the true foundation on which my 
future happiness must rest, and it agrees en- 
tirely with the principles of action which I had 
already privately—im Stillen—framed for my- 
self. An individuality—Personlichkeit—a char- 
acter, which shall win the respect, the love, and 
the confidence of the Queen and of the nation, 
must be the ground-work of my position. This 
individuality gives security for the disposition 
which prompts the actions; and even should 





mistakes—Missgriffe—occur, they will be more 


tiful undertakings fail in procuring support to 
a man who is not capable of inspiring that 
confidence. 

“Tf, therefore, I prove a ‘noble’ Prince—ein 
cdler Furst—in the true sense of the word, as 


| you call upon me to be, wise and prudent con- 


duct will become easier to me, and its results 
more rich in blessings—segensreicher. 

“T will not let my courage fail. With firm 
resolution and true zeal on my part, I can not 
fail to continue ‘noble, manly, and princely’— 
edel, mannilich, furstlich—in all things. In 
what I may do good advice is the first thing 
necessary, and that you can give better than 
any one, if you can only make up your mind 
to sacrifice your time to me for the first year 
of my existence here. 

“T have still much to say to you, but must 
conclude, as the courier can not wait longer. I 
hope, however, to discuss the subject more fully 
with you by word of mouth at Wiesbaden. 
Hoping that I shall there find you well and 
hearty, I remain yours truly, ALBERT. 

“ Windsor, 1st November, 1836.” 

It was a remarkable feature in the Prince’s 
character that, though no man was more capable 
of forming a sound and dispassionate judgment 
upon all things, or had a keener sense of what 
was right and fitting, no man, perhaps, was 
ever more ready to listen to and even court 
advice. When he tells the Baron that “good 
advice is the first thing needful,” he only ex- 
presses the rule on which he invariably acted. 
To listen patiently to all that could be said, 
and then to judge calmly for himself what it 
was right to do, and, having convinced himself 
what was right—not what was merely pleas- 
ant—to do it without faltering, was his practice 
through life. It is perhaps characteristic of a 
weak mind always to fear being supposed to be 
guided by the advice or dictation of others. 

On the 5th of November the Prince alludes 
to the coming change in his position in a few 
lines to his step-mother, so characteristic of his 
great and noble nature that they must by no 
means be omitted here; for they show, in sim- 
ple, unaffected language, his yearning for the 
power to do good, which may be said to have 
been the one great object of his life. As his 
first thought in writing to the Queen on the 
occasion of her accession to the throne had 
been the influence this would give her over the 
“happiness of millions,” so now his mind was 
at once occupied by the thought of the power 
he would himself obtain by his marriage of 
“ promoting the good of so many.” 
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“Dear Mamma,” he writes to his mother— 
“With the exception of my relations toward 
her”—the Queen—“ my future position will 
have its dark sides, and the sky will not always 
be blue and unclouded. But life has its thorns 
in every position, and the consciousness of hav- 
ing used one’s powers and endeavors for an 
object so great as that of promoting the good 
of so many will surely be sufficient to support 
me!” 

But another letter had to be written before 
he left England, from which he shrank, with a 
natural disinclination to give pain. He had yet 
to announce his intended marriage to his grand- 
mother, and how would she bear to hear of an 
event that involved a separation from one 
whom she loved so dearly, and over whom, from 
his earliest infancy, she had watched so anx- 
iously and tenderly? It had to be done, how- 
ever, and on the llth he nerved himself to 
write her the following touching letter: 

“Dear GRANDMAMMA,—I tremble as I take 
up my pen, for I can not but fear that what I 
am about to tell you will at the same time raise 
a thought which can not be otherwise than 
painful to you, and O! which is very much so 
to me also, namely, that of parting. The sub- 
ject which has occupied us so much of late is 
at last settled. 

“The Queen sent for me alone to her room a 
few days ago, and declared to me in a genuine 
outburst of love and affection—Ergusse von 
Herzlichkeit und Iiebe—that I had gained her 
whole heart, and would make her intensely 
happy—uberglucklich—if I would make her the 
sacrifice of sharing her life with her, for she 
said she looked on it as a sacrifice; the only 
thing which troubled her was that she did not 
think she was worthy of me. The joyous open- 
ness of manner in which she told me this quite 
enchanted me, and I was quite carried away by 
it. She is really most good and amiable, and I 
am quite sure Heaven has not given me into 
evil hands, and that we shall be happy to- 
gether. 

“Since that moment Victoria does whatever 
she fancies I should wish or like, and we talk 
together a great deal about our future life, 
which she promises me to make as happy as 
possible. O, the future! does it not bring with 
it the moment when I shall have to take leave 
ef my dear, dear home, and of you! 

“I can not think of that without deep mel- 
ancholy taking possession of me. 

“Tt was on the 15th of October that Victo- 
ria made me this declaration, and I have hith- 
erto shrunk from telling you; but how does 
delay make ii better? 





“The period of our marriage is already close 
at hand. The Queen and the ministers wish 
exceedingly that it should take place in the first 
days of February, in which I acquiesced after 
hearing their reasons for it. 

“We have, therefore, fixed our departure for 
the 14th inst., so as to have still as much time 
as possible at home. We shall, therefore, follow 
close upon this letter. 

“My position here will be very pleasant, in- 
asmuch as I have refused all the offered titles, 
I keep my own name, and remain what I was. 
This will make me very independent, and makes 
it easy for me to run over occasionally—einen 
Sprung nach der Heimath zu machen—to see 
all my dear relations. 

“But it is very painful to know that there 
will be the sea between us. 

“T now take leave of you again. Victoria is 
writing to you herself to tell you all she 
wishes. 

“Task you to give me your grandmotherly 
blessing in this important and decisive step in 
my life; it will be a talisman to me against all 
the storms the future may have in store for me. 

“Good-by, dear grandmamma, and do not 
take your love from me. 

“Heaven will make all things right. 

“ Always and ever your devoted grandson, 
“ ALBERT. 

“ Windsor, Nov. 11, 1839. 

“May I beg of you to keep the news a secret 
till the end of the month, as it will only then 
be made known here?” 

The letter written by the Duchess to Prince 
Albert in acknowledgment of this communica- 
tion is not forthcoming; but she wrote as fol- 
lows to the Duke of Coburg: 

: “Gotha, Nov. 24, 1839. 

“Our dear Albert is to be torn from us! May 
this separation, so sad for us, be for his own 
happiness! God bless and preserve him! His 
letter, which you sent me from Wiesbaden, 
brought me the news of his future destiny. 
God be thanked that he feels painfully the sep- 
aration from us. He seems also very happy. 
God keep him so! The little Queen has writ- 
ten me a charming letter indeed, in which she 
does not express herself as Queen, but as a 
very happy bride, and fnll of grateful feelings 
toward Albert that he will share her fate. I 
am really touched that she remembered me. I 
look upon it as a proof of her love to Albert 
that she feels kindly toward me because I am 
so fond of him. It is only sad that our Albert 
must leave so soon, and I know not yet how 
we shall bear it. 

“You do not doubt my sympathy with your 
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feelings, dear Duke. I find it, however, quite 
natural that the Queen should have chosen Al- 
bert. She could not have found a more hand- 
some, clever, and lovable husband. But that 
we must lose him is very painful. May God 
strengthen us for all that is before us!” 


———< 


NOTES FROM MILAN, 





BY PROF. J. P. LACROIX. 





UR own descent from the Alps into the plains 

of Lombardy was doubtless of less moment 
than that of Hannibal or of Bonaparte, and yet 
it is an event which we, at least, will not soon 
forget. At about midnight we had reached the 
summit of the St. Gothard pass. The air was 
thin and chilly, and some of our company lost 
blood from the mouth and nose. The scanty 
grass was drenched in the heaviest dew, and a 
brisk wind was busy in whirling the clouds, 
both above and below us, through the bright 
moonlight which poured in from.above. But 
the friendly call of our burly postillion soon 
gathered us to our places in the coach, and the 
descent into Italy was begun. And now began 
a scene of the most terrific interest. The ascent 
from German Switzerland had been long and 
gradual, the descent was rapid and precipitous. 
The broad mountain side which we were to 
descend was too steep for wagon or beast; noth- 
ing but the nimble chamois, or its daring hunter, 
would presume on a direct ascent or descent. 
How was the heavy and well-laden coach to 
accomplish it? The matter as now solved looks 
very simple, though it may have been difficult 
to originate. The road is constructed in a series 
of more or less regular parallel coils or folds? 
Passing along the side of the mountain a few 
hundred yards, a broad turning place is exca- 
vated, and the coach then hovers along the 
mountain, a similar distance, in the opposite 
direction, and so on ad Uibitum till the plain is 
reached. At times we would see, on one side, 
the road we had just passed almost directly 
above our heads, and at the other, that we were 
soon to enter upon, a few rods below us. Often 
from a single point we could see above us, or 
below us, as many as eight or ten of these re- 
duplications of our dizzy pathway. The old 
stage roads scross the Alleghanies were wild 
and seemingly dangerous enough, but good 
judges pronounce.the descent of St. Gothard 
as far surpassing them, both in picturesqueness 
and daring engineering. 

As we approached the plain, every thing told 
us that we were coming into the midst of a 





people of different race, religion, and taste. An 
air of lightness and enjoyment prevailed. The 
religious sentiment found a more spontaneous 
and external expression. Little chapels, filled 
with the symbols of Christianity, stood at con- 
venient intervals along the roadside, sometimes 
upon the open field, sometimes nestled in a 
recess of a huge rock mass. And how beautiful 
the idea! Well may the weary peasant, as he 
makes his tiresome pilgrimage from his mount- 
ain home to the city of the plain, be thankful 
for a shrine at which, from time to time, he 
may kneel and worship his Maker. The great 
altar of the silvery gushing cascade, of the 
heavy rushing torrent, or of the snow-decked 
peaks, is impressive and calls for reverence, but 
the altar which reminds us of Jesus and of his 
brotherhood with us by virtue of his birth from 
a human mother, speaks much more warmly to 
the weary and sin-sick heart. 

We were now in the Italian canton Ticino. 
The houses and churches had an Italian air. 
Plain dwellings were decorated externally as 
well as internally with more or less beautiful 
frescoes. The cerulean and bright red, which 
seem so in harmony with the Italian air, grew 
more prominent as we advanced. Our whole 
course, from St. Gothard to Milan, was replete 
with interest. No sooner had we passed the 
wild gorges of the mountains than we came 
into the winding vale of the crystal-pure, but 
torrent-rushing Ticino. Into this, at every short 
interval, poured itself from the steep hillsides, 
a silvery ribbon-like cascade. And wherever a 
foot or so of land could be found which did not 
stand almost on its edge, there were to be seen 
little patches of wheat, or Indian corn, or vines, 
together with the little stone cottage of the 
Italian freeman. Still further on we come to 
the charming and much frequented Italian lakes: 
first, to Lago Maggiore, which we leave to the 
right; next, to Lago Lugano, along whose pic- 
turesque shore the coach winds for some hours, 
and then crosses an arm of it on a long bridge; 
and, lastly, we touch upon Lago di Como at its 
southern extremity. Here, finally, our coach 
ride of nearly twenty-four hours terminated, 
and we took the cars for Milan. The coun- 
try around us was fertile and well cultivated. 
Vineyards, mulberry orchards, and maze fields 
abounded. 

When nearing the city we were feasted with 
a fair sample of an Italian sunset. It did not 
present a broad, dazzling glare, but, on the con- 
trary, a genial, liquid mellowness on which the 
eye could repose without discomfort. The few 
clouds which were near the scene were bordered 
with what might be called with all literalness 
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a silver lining. To enter in the late twilight 
of such a sunset into the city that contains the 
cathedral which, of all others, we wished to see, 
was no every-day privilege. We hoped to see 
this renowned Duomo first by moonlight, but 
not knowing what omnibus to choose, we took 
that of Reichman’s Hotel, resolving, if need be, 
to forego the pleasure; but by mere good luck 
our wish was realized, and we were brought right 
up to the eastern end of the magic pile we so 
longed to behold at a moment when the whole 
was bathed in the glow of moonlight. It would 
be false to ourselves and to the power of this 
grand Gothic temple to say that we were not 
oppressed under a sense of its beauty and sub- 
limity. And when, after repose, we returned 
in the morning, our astonishment was only the 
more increased. The mountains and ocean speak 
loudly to us as exhibitions of limitless power, 
but in a work of art such as this, we have none 
the less the idea of immensity, and in conjunc- 
tion with it the additional elements of esthetical 
and moral significancy. 

The cathedral of Milan is 485 feet in length, 
287 across in the transept, and 153 in hight, 
internally, from the pavement to the vault of 
the nave. It is constructed entirely of fine 
white marble, and is in the German or elaborate 
Gothie style. The first stone of the present 
structure was laid by Duke Visconti, in 1386, 
and froia that day to the present it has been 
continually in course of construction, and it is 
not finished yet. Scaffolding has stood in some 
part of it, during the whole of the 480 years 
of its building, and stands there yet. There is 
some dispute as to the original architect, but 
good evidence assigns the honor to one Enrico 
di Gamodia, in association with other free- 
masons from Paris, Ulm, and Friburg. The 
beautiful central tower and spire were com- 
pleted in 1772. In 1806 the work was rapidly 
urged forward by Bonaparte, and to-day it is 
still going on. Some of the finest features of 
the ornamentation of the upper part have just 
been completed. But it will still require many 
years to bring the work to entire completion. 

On approaching the Duomo, or on entering 
it, one is amazed at its rich and elaborate orna- 
mentation, though the feeling never partakes of 
bewilderment, so completely is the harmony of 
the whole preserved. And the feeling is the 
same whether we look upon the whole or study 
the individual parts. On the base of a single 
column, or on the summit of a turret, are 
often seen reliefs or other works of sculpture 
sufficient to have required years in the mere 
mechanical labor. And it is only after spend- 
ing hours in traversing its fine aisles, and in 





ascending to the roof and examining its turrets 
and complicated main tower, that one attains 
to a proximate conception of the immense study 
and labor which have been devoted to beauti- 
fying this magnificent temple of God. Standing 
at a distance we attempted to estimate the 
number of full life-sized statues that decorate 
its exterior, but becoming bewildered at the 
number, we turned to an author and found them 
to amount to 2,482. Those of the interior num- 
ber 837. 

Much of the glass painting of the Duomo is 
inferior, but no one can fail to admire the ex- 
quisite beauty of the windows of the west and 
east ends. I| shall never forget the splendor of 
the effect as the bright sun beamed through 
the windows of the choir. 

In the treasure of the cathedral are preserved, 
of course, some things of fictitious interest. 
But as the kind priest opened to us the massive 
doors, and displayed the antique gold and silver 
vases, and the unquestionably very ancient 
prayer books, all enveloped in ivory and the 
richest gems, we were quite willing to believe 
that their history reached far back into the 
middle ages, even though they might not have 
been handled by St. Ambrose himself. 

Ascending from the subterranean chapel in 
which we had witnessed a solemn service, we 
took a final look at the interior of the great 
temple, and then thoughtfully passed ils great 
western portal. We felt that if we lived in 
Milan we would find new interest, new reasons 
for admiring its cathedral, even should we visit 
it every day of our life. It was sad to think 
we might never see it again. And yet we shall 
see it again; for though we should live thou- 
sands of miles away, yet it has so stamped itself 
on our memory that we shall find pleasure in 
beholding it with the mind’s eye so long as we 
shall exist. A thing of beauty like this, when 
once seen, remains a “joy forever.” 

Stepping into an omnibus we rode to the gate 
of Magenta, and entered the church of Santa 
Maria della Grazie. Here, in the end of an 
old cloistral refectory, a portion of a ruined 
and neglected monastery, is to be seen all that 
remains of the original of one of the finest 
paintings ever produced by the hand of any 
master; I mean the Lord’s Supper, by Leonardo 
da Vinci, of which such numberless copies and 
photographs are spread all over Christendom. 
As we entered the ruined court we were greeted 
by a scene of weeds and rubbish, and by the 
odor of kitchens and stables. But pursuing 
our course we came, finally, to what seemed 
once to have been a door, though we doubted 
whether it served for that purpose any longer. 
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As soon as we rapped, however, a ghostly figure 


opened from within, and pointed immediately | 


to the dismal, smoky end wall of the refectory, 
on which were to be seen the sadly-mutilated out- 
lines of the already familiar painting. Though 
in so imperfect a state, enough remains, despite 
the endless breakings of the plaster, and re- 
touchings of meddlesome menders, to impress 
the most careless beholder with the worth of 
the composition and the genius of the author. 
It has already existed 350 years, and, with care, 
may be preserved ages longer. It is still an 
object of art pilgrimage, and even as we gazed 
upon it was being copied by several artists. 

But our day in Milan had closed, and with 
the next morning’s light we were on our way to 
Genoa 

quvnapanesee 


HON. WILL OUMBAOK. 





BY F.C. HOLLIDAY, D D. 





he free institutions and popular form of 
government furnish many examples of men 
rising to high positions of honor and useful- 
ness by persistent, well-directed personal effort. 
Such examples are not only creditable to the 
parties; they are also blessings to the world at 
large, and especially to young men, by furnish- 
ing wholesome stimulus to the highest personal 
exertion, and by giving assurance that eminence 
can be attained without any sacrifice of Chris- 
tian principle, and without resorting to any of 
the corrupt or corrupting influences that are 
but too common in political life. 

Among the instructive examples of success in 
public life marked by a strict devotion to prin- 
ciple, and an unswerving integrity, and a frank, 
yet unostentatious profession of Christian piety, 
is the patriot and statesman whose name heads 
this article. 

Possessing in a large degree the elements of 
personal popularity, and the ability of inspiring 
enthusiasm in others, he has attracted a large 
share of public attention, whether in the halls 
of Congress, or as President of the State Senate, 
or the popular advocate of free institutions, or 
as a leading member of the legal profession. 

Mr. Cumback is a native of Indiana. He 
was born in Franklin county, March 24, 1829. 
His father was a farmer, and young Cumback 
worked on the farm till seventeen years of age, 
going to the common school about three months 
in the year. Having acquired what instruction 
he could in the common school he resolved to 
go to college; and having no means, and his 
father being unable to help him, he rented some 
ground and raised a crop of oats, hauled the 








oats in a wagon thirty miles, to Cincinnati, and 
sold them for fifleen cents a bushel. After pay- 
ing all expenses, and purchasing his oulfit for 
college, including books and clothes, he had but 
$14.75, and thus he entered college. He rang 
the college bell, to pay for tuition, fire-wood, 
and room rent, and cooked his own victuals in 
his room. He stood at the head of his class, 
and had more friends than any boy in college. 

When his means were exhausted he taught 
school awhile, got a little money and returned 
to college again, and thus prosecuted his studies; 
but finding this too slow for his impulsive nature, 
he commenced the study of law while teaching 
school, and was soon admitted to the bar, and 
after attending a course of law lectures in Cin- 
cinnati, he commenced the practice of law in 
Greensburg, Indiana. 

Among the first cases he had was the prose- 
cution of a liquor-seller; and during the trial 
he announced, in open court, that no liquor- 
seller would ever have money enough to employ 
him in his defense in any case, a resolution that 
he has faithfully kept. He became a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church at the age 
of twenty, and in his twenty-second year was 
united in marriage with Miss Martha Hurlbut, 
daughter of Rev. Lewis Hurlbut; and he and 
his excellent wife are noted for their generous 
hospitality, and the Christian minister finds no 
more cordial greeting than under their roof. 
Mr. Cumback is one of the most earnest and 
efficient Sunday school men in Indiana. As a 
lawyer he has never been known to advise any 
man to go to law except in self-defense, and has 
always refused to be employed in any case 
where it was the purpose to practice a wrong 
on the other party. 

In 1854 Mr. Cumback was unanimously nom- 
inated by his party friends in his large district 
for Congress; and although but twenty-five 
years of age, he met in canvass an experienced 
and able politician of the opposition, and aston- 
ished both his enemies and friends with his 
ability as a public orator, and was elected. He 
was a member of the thirty-fourth Congress, 
and, although the youngest member of the 
House, he soon took high rank as an able 
debater. His first effort was on the resolution 
to investigate the frauds in the elections in 
Kansas, and Horace Greeley, who was then 
reporting for the New York Tribune, spoke 
more highly of his effort than any other speech 
made on the question. The speech was widely 
circulated through the leading journals of the 
country. He was renominated by acclamation 
in 1856, but his party being beaten all over 
the country he was not elected. 
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He refused nominations for office till 1860, 
when he accepted the position of elector for the 


tains the same order, and dispatches business 
with the same rapidity. During the session, no 


State at large, and spent the Summer in that | appeal taken from his decision was sustained 


memorable canvass in Indiana, every-where 
electrifying the masses with his stirring and 
patriotic appeals; and having aided materially 
in securing a triumphant majority in favor of 
Abraham Lincoln, he had the honor—being first 
on the electoral ticket—to cast the first elec- 
toral vote of his State against that “sum of 
all villainies,” the institution of slavery, of which 
he has ever been a most earnest and sincere 
opponent. 

At the breaking out of the war he enlisted 
as a private soldier, and soon after was ap- 
pointed paymaster in the army, and was soon 
chosen, in preference to men who had been 
long in that department of service, to the charge 
of a large district, and had a large number of 
officers to report to him for duty. He had the 
confidence of all the officers and men in his 
department, and the troops in his district were 
more promptly paid than in any other district 
in the country; and when the Government did 
not send funds fast enough to meet the demands 
of the soldiers, he would borrow money on his 
own responsibility; his high character enabled 
him to do this, and often his word was taken 
for a quarter of a million of dollars. So ac- 
curately and honestly had he kept his accounts, 
that, when he asked to be mustered out, he 
was enabled to settle his accounts and balance 
his books in three days, a thing unheard of in 
the history of the Government, and a matter of 
astonishment to the devotees of red tape at 
Washington. 

He was beloved by all his army associates, 
as he is by all who know him, and his officers, 
while on duty at Cincinnati, made him a pres- 
ent of a fine library of several hundred choice 
volumes, with a beautiful bookcase, and they 
now occupy an appropriate place in the elegant 
library in his comfortable mansion. 

He was last Summer, without his knowledge, 
at a large convention of his neighbors, nomi- 
nated to represent his county in the State 
Senate. He was elected, and took his seat in 
the Legislature for the first time in his life. 
Soon after the commencement of the session he 
was chosen President of the Senate, and on 
taking the chair made a brief speech, which 
was so timely and appropriate that it won for 
him the confidence and affection of the Senate 
to a remarkable degree. 

It was soon manifest that he understood par- 
liamentary law, and, with the single exception 
of Hon. Schuyler Colfax, I know of no man 
who presides with the same easy dignity, main- 








by the Senate. He gave his active support in 
favor of the establishment of a house of refuge 
for juvenile offenders, and delivered an able and 
beautiful speech in favor of the measure, and 
he had the pleasure of seeing his views em- 
bodied in a law making a much-needed provi- 
sion for that class of offenders. 

A high compliment was paid Mr. Cumback 
by his fellow Senators, in repealing, by a unan- 
imous vote, the law making the Secretary of 
State the Governor, in case of the inability, 
from death or otherwise, of the Governor and 
Lieut.-Governor to fill the position, and enacted 
that in such event the President of the Senate 
should be the Governor. The same measure 
passed the House with but few dissenting votes, 
and is now the law of the State. This action 
of the Legislature is but a reflection of the 
confidence every-where felt in the administra- 
tive and executive ability of Mr. Cumback, and 
called the attention of the people of the State 
to him as the probable choice of the Union 
men as the next Governor of Indiana, a posi- 
tion that he would undoubtedly fill with credit 
both to himself and the commonwealth. 

Mr. Cumback’s social qualities are such as to 
disarm prejudice, and win him the cordial es- 
teem of all with whom he is brought in contact. 
He is an earnest friend of education, and a 
liberal supporter of our institutions of learning. 
His attachment to the Sunday school is evinced 
by the fact that he usually teaches two large 
Bible classes each Sabbath, one in the Presby- 
terian Sabbath school in the morning, and the 
other in the Methodist Sabbath school in the 
afternoon. As a popular orator Mr. Cumback 
has but few equals. He is a vigorous and per- 
spicuous writer, and possesses a fine flow of 
quiet humor and poetic fancy. Some of his 
poetic effusions, especially his song, entitled, 
“Pray, O, pray for me,” have obtained a wide 
circulation. But it is his symmetrical Christian 
character that I would commend to the young 
men of our country as worthy of their imita- 
tion. And it is a hopeful sign of the times 
that, in the midst of our National perils, the 
minds of our people turn to such men for direc- 
tion, and look up to them as leaders. 


> 


FatsEeness of mind comes from falseness of 
heart; it proceeds from one’s having secretly 
for aim one’s own opinion, and not the true 
opinion. The false mind is false in every thing, 
as a squinting eye always looks obliquely. 
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FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY, 





BY MARGIE 8. HUGHES. 





“And now abideth Faith, Hope, Charity, these three; but 
the greatest of these is Charity.” 


Buzst Faith! thou art a boon from heaven, 
A precious gift from God 
To point our hearts beyond the path 
By mortals daily trod. 
’T is faith reveals the Savior’s love 
In all its wondrous power; 
'T is faith that bids the soul look up 
In ev'ry trying hour. 


By faith we look beyond the skies, 
Though here all darkness seems; 
‘Tis faith reveals the mighty rock 
On which the Christian leans. 
Through storms though we are called to pass, 
Through sorrows, conflicts, tears, 
We onward, upward, still may press, 
True faith subdues our fears. 


Sweet Hope! thou anchor of the soul, 
Thy talisman employ ; 

Speak thou of peace, of purity, 
And heaven's fadeless joy. 

Thy mission bringeth peace; 'tis thine 
To cheer, lift up, illume; 

To point to Him who overcame 
The terrors of the tomb. 


Unfading Hope! how great the power 
Our God to thee hath given; 

How blest thy words of peace and cheer, 
How sweet our hopes of heaven! 

Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, 
Nor heart of man conceived, 

The pleasures which await the soul 
That hath His Word believed. 


Fair Charity! fain would we know 
What work remains for thee; 

What part is thine within the field 
Of earthly ministry. 

Canst thou do aught to brighten life 
Canst aid thy sister Hope, 

Canst join with Faith in love and prayer, 
Canst all life’s sorrows cope? 


A work of love thy mission is, 
The world throughout, thy field; 
The human heart thy dwelling place, 
Whose powers are thine to wield. 
’T is thine to teach each soul to feel 
How great another’s woe, 
And bid each rise, with pity haste, 
Some blessing to bestow. 


Is there a spot where shadows cling, 
Where light hath never shone, 
Where want and woe hath reigned supreme 
Till life and they seem one? 
Is there a heart so sore oppressed, 
A soul bowed down in grief, 
Thine is the power to aid and bless, 
'T is thou canst speak relief. 





Thine is an ever-open hand, 
An ever-pitying eye; 
Like shepherd seeking out the sheep 
Recalling tenderly. 
Thy mission does the lost reclaim; 
Thy love bright hope imparts; 
Thy pity soon awakens faith 
Within our sinking hearts. 


Tis thine to lead the wand’rer back 
To paths of peace again; 
To whisper courage, guide by love 
That lightens ev'ry pain; 
For charity is love, and God 
Through love divine hath giv’n 
Faith, hope, and love, that we through these 
May work for Him and heaven. 


—_——— 


“HIMSELF HATH DONE IT.” 


ISAIAH XXXvVIII, 15, 





HiMsEtF hath done it all. O, how those words 
Should hush to silence every murmuring thought! 
Himself hath done it. He who loves me best, 
He who my soul with his own blood hath bought. 


Himself hath done it. Can it then be aught 
Than full of wisdom, full of tenderest love? 
Not one unneeded sorrow will He send 
To teach this wandering heart no more to rove. 


Himself hath done it. Yea, although severe 
May seem the stroke, and bitter be the cup, 

’T is His own hand that holds it, and I know 
He'll give me grace to drink it meekly up. 


Himself hath done it. O, no arm but His 
Could e’er sustain beneath earth’s dreary lot; 

But while I know He’s doing all things well, 
My heart His loving-kindness questions not. 


Himself hath done it. He who searched me through 
Saw how I cleave to earth’s insnaring ties, 

And so he breaks each reed on which my soul 
Too much for peace and happiness relies. 


Himself hath done it. He would have me see 
What broken cisterns human friends must prove; 
That I may turn and quench my burning thirst 
At His own fount of ever-living love 


Himself hath done it. Then I fain would say, 
Thy will in all things evermore be done, 

E’en though that will remove whom best I love; 
While Jesus lives I can not be alone. 


Himself hath done it. Precious, precious words! 
Himself, my Father, Savior, Husband, Brother, 
Friend, 
Whose faithfulness no variation knows, 
Who having loved me, loves me to the end. 


And when, in His eternal presence blest, 
I at His feet my crown immortal cast, 

I'll gladly own, with all his ransomed host, 
Himself hath done it all from first to last. 
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THE WHITE HEN, 





BY MI88 T. TAYLOR. 





“T WISH I was that fat white hen,” said 

Frank aloud, as he leaned his head lazily 
upon the window-sill, and looked down upon 
the green field beneath, while the book he had 
been pretending to study fell from his knee on 
the floor. It was a real Spring day; the blue 
face of the sky was spotted with a few fleecy 
clouds; the south wind, that played softly with 
Frank’s curly hair, was sweet with the perfume 
of blossoming trees in the green field—there 
stood an apple-tree, compact and round, look- 
ing like a huge ball, powdered all over with 
delicate pink and white, another like a bouquet 
of moss-rosebuds, the red just peeping through 
the green leaves—the pear-tree’s gawky, strag- 
gling limbs were well covered, and made grace- 
ful by their new Spring dress, though their 
blossoms were not yet out—dandelions* had 
hopped up every-where, and turning their bright, 
wide awake eyes straight toward the great 
golden sun—roses were budding, birds were 
singing, all so peaceful, so quiet, so delightful, 
Frank thought, and so lazy— 

“Dear me, only to think of staying in the 
house this day, with this horrid, tiresome old 
lesson.” Frank’s eyes roved over all he could 
see with a vacant sort of gaze, and rested upon 
a beautiful white hen, that had been promena- 
ding about, picking up here and there some 
dainty morsel. “I wish, I do wish I was a— 
yes, a hen; that fat, white one there, with the 
red comb; nothing to do the whole blessed day 
but run about the green grass, drinking a lit- 
tle, scratching a little, getting fed morning and 
night, going to roost with nothing to do but 
tuck her head under her wing, with nothing to 
think of next day, but enjoying herself; no 
horrid, stupid lessons to learn inside of the 
house all this delightful weather!” 

Frank’s head sank down lower on the window- 
sill, repeating, as he did so, ‘‘ Nine times nine— 
I wish | was—nine times nine—a white, fat 
hen,” and in a few moments his wish seemed 
granted, and he had left window and the tedi- 
ous book, and all the trials and burdens of a 
little school-boy’s life behind, and taken up in- 
stead the delightful existence of the beautiful 





white hen that he had been envying, and was | 
now scratching and digging with her sharp claws ' be set to-morrow.” 


for a worm that was wriggling away under a 
stone; she dashed the earth against her downy 
breast, and knocked her toes hard upon the 
stone. 

“That hurts,” said the hen, stopping her 
work for a moment, and then redoubling her 
efforts, brought out the precious morsel she had 
been seeking. ‘“ What a breakfast!” she said, 
regarding it with great satisfaction before swal- 
lowing. “It will pay for the trouble.” 

“Will it?’ screeched a spry speckled young 
pullet, who had been behind watching her, and 
waiting for her opportunity, she seized the 
worm and away she sped, followed by the white 
hen, who reached her young cousin just as the 
worm was fairly gobbled up. 

“Take care,” screamed the pullet, “the gar- 
dener is after us; fly for dear life.” 

“We are doomed creatures,” sighed the white 
hen, panting, flying, and shrieking, and finally 
fluttering into the very hands of her pursuers, 

“This one will do best,” said the gardener. 

“Ah,” thought the hen, “off with my head; 
my last hour has come.” 

“Children like white hens best,” he contin- 
ued, and five minutes after the hen trembled 
less when she found that she had passed into the 
hands of new owners, a little city-bred girl and 
boy, who were spending their first Summer in 
the country. 

“Is n’t she a beauty?” exclaimed the boy 
with delight as he displayed his purchase, 
“We'll put her in this coop and keep her 
there all day, and let her take a short walk at 
sunset, and then we will get all the eggs.” 

She was put in the coop and had a lonely, 
dismal time of it, excepting her short promenade 
at sundown, and that was*soon cut short, for 
one evening, freed from her solitary coop, she 
thought she could escape, and foolishly used 
her wings, but they carried her no farther than 
the next garden, and seeing some inviting-look- 
ing garden beds where seed had been planted, 
she amused herself by destroying the work ot 
that entire day. 

“T’]l shoot that mischievous hen,” cried the 
gardener in a rage, when he saw the havoc she 
had made, but her owner begged that she might 
be spared, promising that her wings should be 
cut very short; her life was spared upon that 
condition, and with shorn wings the disgraced 
white hen did not feel like raising her head for 
a week after. 

“T know what’s the matter with her,” said 
the boy who had been watching her through 
the bars of the coop; “she wants to set; it is 
time for her to set; hens always do; she shall 
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The hen heard this in dismay; she had no 
idea of bringing up a family in that miserable 
condition; nor had she evinced any desire to do 
so; and she was more wretched and dispirited 
than ever when they placed her over some eggs 
in a box, and covered her up so there was no 
chance for her escape. In her rage and despair 
she crushed some of the eggs; and when the 
cover of the box was opened for a moment for 
the children to take a peep, she flew up and 
scratched their faces. 

“Unnatural mother!” cried the little girl. 
“ Look, brother, do look, brother, she has broken 
two of the eggs, and the chickens will never 
come out; she will trample them all to death; 
I know the cruel hen”— 

So the eggs were taken from her, and the 
white hen was left alone again in her coop with 
her moody reflections. “Unhappy bird that I 
am,” she thought, “how gladly would I ex- 
change places with the meanest and humblest 
creature! I have food and shelter, but what 
happiness have I in life; I am a miserable, 
mournful captive; I can not get out, and am 
destined to see the world hereafter only through 
the bars of my prison.” A noise interrupted 
her soliloquy, and with fright she saw the 
bright eyes of a rat outside looking at her very 
anxiously. ; 

“T can’t hurt you,” he said. “I only wish I 
could. There you sit with loads of food close 
by, not caring to taste or touch them, while I 
am at this moment almost starving for a grain 
of corn. I have n’t eaten a meal for a week; 


and if I grow much thinner I shall surely be | 


able to squeeze my way through these bars and 
help myself; as it is, I suppose I must turn 
back and live with one of my old ancestors, 
who advised me never to leave him.” 

“Ah,” answered the hen, “how you do talk; 
what would I not give to change places with 
you!” She had scarcely uttered the words 
when, wonderful to tell, each was transformed, 
and the newly-changed rat hearing a purring 
sound not far off, scampered away very hungry, 
lean, and skinny. He crept into a dark hole, 
trembling to think how near he had come to 
falling into the paws of the great monster, who 
sat steadily gazing with great green-and-red 
eyes on the place she had seen the rat dis- 
appear. 

“No more foraging for me this night,” said 
the rat bitterly to himself. “I believe I could 
eat my own feet,‘but what should I do without 
them; how could I hope to escape from my 
numerous foes, for friends I have none, save a 


| 


I am just now; no, if I once get back to that 
crazy old barn with my great grandfather, I 
vow I’ll never venture out in search’of old or 
young chickens again.” 

Through the whole night there sat the grim 
cat like a sentinel, steadily staring with his eyes 
like great red moons, but there was no fascina- 
tion in them for the rat, who did not dare to 
poke his head out of the hole till after the cat 


| was called to a good breakfast, then he scam- 


pered away to the old barn, where he had been 
born and some of his relations still lived. He 
regaled himself with some musty corn, and for 
some time afterward felt no inclination to re- 
sume his wanderings or go in search of adven- 
tures. But he became tired of the stale corn, 
and staid counsels, and horrible stories of his 
great grandfather, who often told of the gins, 
snares, and pitfalls set by mankind for the de- 
struction of the race; he grew very impatient 


| of it all, and thought the old fellow a tiresome 





few of my own kin, and I would not dare trust | 
myself with one of them were he as hungry as dare you invade these peaceful premises and 


prater, and longed for new scenes and a change 
of diet, and so started off one bright moonlight 
night in search of a little fresh food and ad- 
ventures. 

Thrcugh the cracks of a hen-house he spied 
a brood of young chickens, all covered over by 
the mother’s wings. ‘‘ What a rare chance for 
some fresh meat!” said the rat, peering in with 
his sharp, greedy eyes. 

The hen saw her enemy with the one eye she 
kept out, and rustled uneasily, and tried to 
cover her young family more securely. 

“Hurrah! there’s a hole large enough for me 
to creep through, thanks to my lean body,” said 
the rat triumphantly. No sooner said than 
done; though he had some difficulty in squeez- 
ing through the hole, he managed to do so, and 
commenced an attack upon the young brood. 
Their mother defended them as well as she was 
able, but her enemy was sharp, cunning, and 
quick, and in dismay she set up such a cack- 
ling and screeching that the long row of fowls 
who had been sleeping quietly on their roost, 
waked up and joined in the general uproar— 
the roosters crowed, the hens cackled, and the 
mother who saw chicken after chicken slaugh- 
tered before her very eyes, screamed above all 
the rest. This noise disturbed the family in 
the farm-house, and very soon out came a stout 
plow-boy with a small terrier. 

“In, Snarler,” said the boy; “catch the thief!” 
He opened the door, and before the rat could 
make his escape it was closed, and he was face 
to face with his dreadful foe. 

“No quarter,” snapped the terrier, barking 
and showing his glistening white teeth. “How 
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murder, in cold blood, @ family of innocents, 
who have never harmed you?” 

The rat remembered the hole through which 
he had crept into the coop, and thought he 
could be impudent. “Take care of your own 
morals, and I will take care of mine,” he said, 
as he ran to the hole expecting to go out as 
easily as he had come in, but with his good 
supper and excitement the lean, long body that 
had slipped through with little difficulty, now 
caught fast, and he hung half in, half out, the 
farmer’s boy outside, and the terrier behind 
barking in triumph at his detention. 

“ Woe is me,” panted the rat, struggling te 
get free. “ Poor helpless, hunted creature that 
I am, hated by man and beast, doomed to die 
always at last a violent death; how infinitely 
happier is this cur, now barking at my heels, 
with the delightful anticipation of worrying me 
to death; surely if I could change places with 
him, I would have mercy on the poor and un- 
fortunate.” 

In an instant the rat disappeared, and the 
terrier remained, barking furiously at the empty 
hole, shaking his head and tail with disappoint- 
ment when he saw that his prey had escaped. 
“Snarler, Snarler, you careless little beast,” 
called the gruff voice of the farmer boy out- 
side. “You good-for-nothing cur, come out, 
you coward; how dare you let that vermin 
escape?” 

Snarler understood every word of abuse, and 
hung down his tail and ears; he slunk behind 
the boy, who gave him a kick as he came out 
of the hen-house door, and abused, and called 
him hard, unjust names, all the way to the 
house, where he went to his comfortable bed, 
leaving Snarler outside to guard it. 

“Ah,” said Snarler, as he ran up and down 
the garden walk, “my reputation will be lost 
after this unfortunate night. I who was never 
before known to miss my game, to let off that 
impudent thief as I did; how [ wish now that 
I had bitten his tail off while he was hanging 
in that hole, it would have been a satisfaction 
any how, and have taught him to respect me— 
well, I must be more watchful than usual to- 
night, or I will get a bad name for life.” 

The moon was shining very brightly as Snar- 
ler looked up at it. “Ido believe I see a man 
up there; who knows but what he will fall 
directly over the house and climb down the 
chimney.” 

Thereupon he began barking so lustily that 
his master was aroused, and running to the 
window looked out, and saw Snarler standing 
on his hind legs barking vociferously at the 


moon. “Pshaw!” he said crossly, “do hold 
Vor. XXVII.—44 
oe 





your noisy tongue, and let us have some sleep;” 
and he closed the door with a bang. 

“Well, I did not get many thanks for my 
watchfulness,” said Snarler. “I’m sure I’d 
like to sleep too, very much; what was I put 
here for but to give them alarm, if I see dan- 
ger ahead; but it’s a dog’s life I must lead all 
my days, I suppose; others can sleep at night, 
but night and day I must be on my guard; and 
what do I get for it all, for my affection and 
care—bones with the best of the meat picked 
off, stale bread, a little sour milk now and then, 
and cuffs, and kicks, and scoldings. Master 
Frank, who claims me for his own property, 
cares nothing for my regard; he pets the cat, 
who scarcely knows him from the plowboy, 
and never looks at me when the pony is near, 
who would not turn his head toward him. I 
watch the horses others ride; I take good care 
of the cows and chickens, but never“an egg or 
bit of cream do I get, and seldom a caress or 
kind word for all my fondness and attention.” 

Snarler took short naps till daylight, and 
when Frank came toward him in the morning, 
rushed to meet him with every manifestation 
of pleasure at seeing him. 

“ Down, down, sir,” said young Frank sternly. 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself for your 
cowardly behavior last night; six of my little 
chickens are killed, and you let the thief get 
off, you lazy, good-for-nothing dog.” 

Snarler hung his head, and looked cowed and 
miserable at this unkind reception, for he had 
no other way of expressing his wounded feel- 
ings to his young master. 

“T have a great mind to whip you—yes, you 
deserve it well; and then kept us all awake 
half the night after, with your barking at the 
moon;” and Frank gave him a little cut with 
the switch he had in his hand, Snarler winced 
a little, and looked as sad as a@ rat terrier can 
look, as he followed his master meekly to get 
some breakfast; he was only given a very bare 
bone and stale crust, but he was grateful, and 
wagged his tail, and looked as happy as if he 
had been eating delicious dainties, only ventur- 
ing to ask for more with his eyes—Frank was 
eating a piece of pie, it looked@ery good. 

“ You want a piece, do n’t you,” Baid he. “Very 
well, stand on your hind legs and beg for it.” 

Snarler obeyed, and looked very anxiously at 
the piece of pie, and just as he thought he 
would get it, Frank opened his own mouth, and 
swallowed it himself. Poor Snarler shut his 
mouth, and Frank laughed as he saw the re- 
proachful look in the dog’s eyes, that seemed 
to say, “O, Master Frank, how can you do so?” 

Frank started and rubbed his eyes; below 
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him was the green field and its blossom-cov- 
ered trees, on the floor lay his book, and Snar- 
ler was taking a nap by his side. “ Poor old 
fellow—poor fellow,” said Frank, patting him 
kindly, while Snarler opened his eyes, wagged 
his tail, and looked grateful. 

Frank picked up his book. “I must have 
been dreaming. I guess [Il study this lesson— 
how silly to wish one’s self a white hen!” 


—— 


THE FOX, THE GOAT, AND THE CARROTS. 





FOX and a goat were walking together on 

the main road. After having advanced a 
few yards, they saw a bag lying at the side of 
the hedge. 

“T wonder what may be in that bag,” said 
the goat. 

“T’'ll see,” said the fox; and putting his 
mouth to the string with which the bag was 
tied, he bit it through in a moment. Then 
seizing the bottom of the bag with his teeth, 
he shook it, and the most splendid carrots 
rolled out. 

“Those are for me,” said the fox, “ for I have 
opened the bag.” 

“ You sha’ n’t touch them,” answered the goat, 
“else I’ll batter you with my horns till your. 
ribs crack.” 

The fox looked at the large horns of the goat, 
and showed his teeth. The goat seeing the 
fox’s teeth, thought within himself, “I don’t 
like those sharp fellows.” And the fox thought, 
“T don’t believe my ribs would stand those 
horns.” 

So they kept standing over the carrots, and 
looked at each other, but neither had the courage 
to touch the spoil. 

After a pause the fox said: 

“ What ’s the use of our standing here? Let 
us see which of us is the stronger. Yonder 
are two heaps of stones. Take you one of 
them and I’ll take the other; he who first 
throws down his heap of the stones shall have 
the carrots.” 

“Very well,” said the goat. 
each to his heap. 

The goat placed himself on his hind legs, 
and knocked with his horns till the ground 
rebounded, but the heap kept immovable. 

“You don’t hit hard enough,” said the fox. 
“Tuke a run at it.” 

The goat went a few steps back, and ran at 
the heap as violently as he could. Crack! 
crack! and both his horns fell to tue ground. 

When the fox saw this he commenced danc- 


So they went 





ing on his hind legs, 


“Ah! my dear fellow, the carrots are now 
for me.” 

“Not yet,” said the goat. “You have n’t 
thrown down your heap, and if you touch the 
carrots before then, I’ll fight you with the 
stumps that are left on my head.” 

The fox looked at the goat’s stumps, and 
thought, “One of them is very sharp; he might 
rip up my sides,” 

“Very well,” he said, “I’ll throw down my 
heap; it’s but a trifle to me.” 

The fox began digging round with his fore 
feet till there was a large hole in the ground. 
The heap tottered and fell; but, balloa! it fell 
on the fox and broke his left hind leg. 

There they stood, looking at one another with 
a sad countenance; the one with broken horns, 
the other with a broken leg. 

“Jump at the carrots,” said the goat mali- 
ciously. “I now leave them to you.” 

“T can’t,” sighed the fox; “my leg pains me 
too much. You may take them.” 

“Very well,” said the goat, and ran toward 
the bag. But, O dear! there was neither bag 
nor carrots, for during their quarrel a peasant 
had passed by and picked up both. 

“Alas!” cried the goat, “what fools we are! 
Had we divided the treasure in peace, I should 
have saved my horns, you your leg, and each 
of us would have had enough of carrots.”— 
De Liefde. 


—— 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO PRAY. 





|? is said of that good old man, John Quincy 
Adams, that he never went to his rest at 
night till he had repeated the simple prayer 
learned in childhood—the familiar 

“Now I lay me down to sleep,” ete. 

Is there not something inexpressibly touch- 
ing in the thought that these words breathed 
from the rosy lips of infancy, went with him 
away down through old age into the dark 
valley of death? Some people object to teach- 
ing children forms of prayer, lest the act be- 
come only a form. But did not Christ teach us 
to say “Our Father?” Do you not remember 
those still evening hours far back in your child- 
hood, when your mother first taught you to 
say those words? She is dead now; but ever 
as the night falls you think of her, and the 
little sister she left in your care—how it fell to 
you to hear the little one repeat the same old 
words in the dim twilight, and how, at last, 
when she learned to love the Savior, who watches 
over the little children, he called her suddenly, 
one day, to go up where they sing the new 
song. 
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Bar Pamily Birele. 


A FrencH OPINION oF AMERICAN LADIES.—The 
theory which makes of woman a queen in chains, gov- 
erning by the graces of her charms and beauty, is in 
full bloom on the other side of the ocean. The first 
day and first pride of an American husband consists 
in securing pleasant idleness to his wife and providing 
the expense of her toilet. There are many female 
office-holders in the United States, in the schools, in 
the public service, in the post-offices, in the telegraph 
bureaus, and even in the Government departments. 
They are mostly unmarried, a state very frequent in 
New England, which rivals Old England, so far as the 
surplus of her female population is concerned; they 
resign their positions when they marry. “I shall not 
allow my wife to work,” is the proud word of the 
husband, which at the same time involves the depend- 
ence of the wife. But, save an emancipation party 
formed under the auspices of Mrs. Stanton, the Amer- 
ican women submit wonderfully well to their role of 
spoiled children, and are quite as worldly as our Eu- 
ropean women. ‘They strive to eclipse them only by 
the extravagance of their toilets, of which they are 
passionately fond. Hence, notwithstanding the beau- 
tiful freedom of seeing and becoming acquainted with 
each other, which the young folks enjoy in America, 
we are much afraid that pure love, disregarding the 
expenses of an independent family establishment and 
bridal presents, has not yet been naturalized in any 
country in the world. 

American costume, it is well known, grants to young 
ladies the most unlimited freedom of action. Charged 
with watching over their own virtues and interests, 
they protect and preserve them only the better. Aware 
of the dangers of life, they are able to brave them; 
but we must say that this task is easy for them, thanks 
to the respect with which the lords of creation treat 
them. A young lady can travel from one end of the 
Union to the other without being insulted by shameful 
propositions. A young American girl already presents 
quite a different aspect from her French sisters. Her 
very costume looks somewhat more independent. The 
young ladies of the United States were the first to 
adopt the little masculine hats—they can hardly be 
called bonnets—which are put on the forehead, and 
leave visible the ungainly waterfall. They like to 
wear short skirts richly adorned with jet ornaments, 
and to incase their feet in high gaiters; the suivezmoi's 
of all sorts flow down their shoulders. If they are 
destitute of the timid gracefulness, the necessary uni- 
form of our young girls in France, they possess, on 
their part, the gracefulness of liberty. They have firm 
faith in themselves, They walk as daughters of a con- 





quering race, which clears for herself a place in the 
sunshine. And if this disposition, as grumblers say 
sometimes, assumes the character of arrogance, we 
know that it is a weakness of all countries to carry 
their good qualities to too great lengths. 

e 


THE AGED LovER.—No longer a lover! exclaimed 
an aged patriarch; ah! you mistake me if you think 
age has blotted out my heart. Though silver hair falls 
over a brow all wrinkled, and a cheek all furrowed, 
yet I am a lover still. I love the beauty of the maid- 
en’s blush, the soft tint of flowers, the singing of birds, 
and, above all, the silvery laugh of a child. I love 
the star-like meadows where the butter-cups grow, 
with almost the same enthusiasm as when,. with ring- 


-lets flying loose in the wind, years ago, I chased the 


painted butterfly. I love yon aged dame. Look at 
her. Her face is careworn, but it has ever held a 
smile for me. Often have I shared the same bitter eup 
with her, and so shared, it seemed almiost sweet. 
Years of sickness have stolen the freshness of life; but 
like the faded rose, the perfume of her love is richer 
than when in the full bloom of youth and maturity. 
Together we have wept over the graves. Through 
sunshine and storm we have clung together; and now 
she sits with her knitting, her cap quaintly frilled, the 
old-style kerchief crossed, white and prim, above the 
heart that beat so long and truly for me, the dim blue 
eyes that shrinkingly front the glad day, the sunlight 
throwing a parting farewell kisses her brow and leaves 
upon its faint tracery of wrinkles angelic radiance. 
I see, though no one else can, the bright, glad young 
face that won me first, and the glowing love of forty 
years thrills’ through my heart till tears come. Say 
not again that I can no longer be a lover. Though 
this form be bowed, God imparted eternal life within. 
Let the ear be deaf, the eye blind, the hands palsied, 
the limbs withered, the brain clouded, yet the heart, 
the true heart may hold such wealth of love that all 
the pewers of death and the victorious grave shall not 
be able to put out its quenchless flame. 


Wao Rutrs.—Fashion rules the world; and a most 
tyrannical mistress she is—compelling people to submit 
to the most inconvenient things imaginable for her sake. 

She pinches our feet with tight shoes, or chokes us 
with a tight neckerchief, or squeezes the breath out of 
our body by tight lacing. 

She makes people sit up by night, when they ought 
to be in bed; and keeps them in bed in the morning, 
when they ought to be up and doing. 

She makes it vulgar to wait on one’s self, and gen- 
teel to lie idle and useless, 
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She makes people visit when they had rather stay at 
home, eat when they are not hungry, and drink when 
they are not thirsty. 

She invades our pleasures and interrupts our busi- 
ness. 

She compels people to dress gayly, whether upon 
their own property or that of others, whether agreea- 
ble to the Word of God or the dictates of pride. 

She rains health, and produces sickness, destroys 
life, and occasions premature death. 

She makes fools of parents, invalids of children, and 
servants of all. 

She is a tormentor of conscience, a despoiler of mo- 
rality, and an enemy of religion, and no one can be her 
companion and enjoy either. 

She is a despot of the highest grade, full of intrigue 
and cunning, and yet husbands, wives, fathers, moth- 
ers, sons, daughters, and servants, black and white, 
have voluntarily become her obedien€ subjects and 
slaves, and vie with one another to see who shall be 
the most obsequious. 


TeLL your Wirez.—If you are in any trouble or 
quandary, tell your wife—that is, if you have one—all 
about it at once. Ten to one her invention will solve 
your difficulty sooner than all your logic. The wit of 
women has been praised, but her instinets are quicker 
and keener than her reason. Counsel with your wife, 
or your mother, or sister, and be assured light will 
flash upon your darkness. 

Women are too commonly adjudged as verdant in 
all but purely womanish affairs. No philosophical stu- 
dent of the sex thus judges them. ‘Their institutions, 
or insights, are the most subtile, and if they can not 
see a cat in the meal, there is no cat there. In coun- 
seling a man to tell his trouble to his wife, we would 
go farther, and advise him to keep none of his affairs 
secret from her. Many a home has been happily saved, 
and many a fortune retrieved by man’s full confidence 
in his “ better half.” Woman is far more a seer and 
prophet than man,.if she be given a fair choice. Asa 
general rule, wives confide the minutest of their plans 
and thoughts to their husbands, having no involve- 
ments to screen from them. Why not reciprocate, if 
but for the pleasure of meeting confidence with confi- 
dence? We are certain that no man succeeds so well 
in the world as he who, taking a partner in life, makes 
her the partner of all his purposes and hopes. What 
is wrong of his impulse or judgment, she will check 
and set right with almost universally right instincts. 
“ Helpmeet” was no insignificant title, as applied to 
man’s companion. She is a meet help to him in every 
darkness, difficulty, and sorrow of life. And what she 
most craves, and most deserves, is confidence—without 
which love is never free from shadows.—Review. 


PurtinG THE CHILDREN TO Bep.—There are some 
mothers who think it a self-denial to leave the parlors, 
or firesides, or work, to put their little children to bed. 
They think that the nurse could do it just as well; 
that it is of no consequence who “hears the children 
say their prayers.” : 

Now, setting aside the pleasure of opening the little 
bed and tucking the darling up, there are really im- 
portant reasons why the mother should not yield this 
privilege to any one. In the first place, it is the time 





of all times when a child is inclined to show its confi- 
dence and affection. All its little secrets come out 
with more truth and less restraint; its naughtiness 
through the day can be reproved and talked over with 
less excitement, and with the tenderness and calmness 
necessary to make permanent impression. If the lit- 
tle one has shown a desire to do well and be obedient, 
its effort and success can be acknowledged and com- 
mended in a manner that need not render it vain or 
self-satisfied. 

We must make it a habit to talk to our children, in 
order to get from them an expression of their feelings. 
We can not understand the character of these little 
beings committed to our care unless we do. And if 
we do not know what they are, we shall not be able 
to govern them wisely, or educate them as their dif- 
ferent natures demand. : 

Certainly it would be unwise to excite young chil- 
dren by too much conversation with them just before 
putting them to bed. Every mother who carefully 
studies the temperament of her children will know 
how to manage them in this respect. But of this all 
mothers may be assured, that the last words at night 
are of great importance, even to the babies of the 
flock; the very tones of the .voice they last listened 
to make an impression on their sensitive organiza- 
tions. 

Mother, do not think the time and strength wasted 
which you spend in reviewing the day with your little 
boy or girl; do not neglect to teach it how to pray, 
and to pray for it in simple and earnest language 
which it can understand. Soothe and quiet its little 
heart after the experience of the day. It has had its 
disappointments and trials as well as its play and 
pleasures; it is ready to throw its arms around your 
neck, and take its good-night kiss —Mother’s Mag. 


Be Happy.—A cheerful temper, a kindly heart, 
and a courteous tongue, can not be too carefully or 
too sedulously cultivated. On the other hand, a dis- 
position to be gloomy and captious, to be bitter and 
ill-natured, to be cynical and slanderous, can not be 
too cautiously avoided. The one habit, too, is as apt 
to grow and become powerful as the other. If we per- 
mit ourselves to look constantly on the dark side, and 
to view every thing with distrust and jealousy, we 
shall seldom be able to realize and enjoy any thing 
that is bright, beautiful, kindly, or generous. There 
is, moreover, nothing so calculated to impair health, 
deface beanty, and take away from the human counte- 
nance all those rosy, shining lights which are admira- 
bly suited to brighten and adorn, as a disposition to 
fret, vex, and be miserable. The soul is thus reflected 
through the human countenance, just as though it’s 
often mirrored in the eye. 


A Goop-Nieut Kiss.—Always send your little child 
to bed happy. Whatever cares may trouble your mind, 
give the dear child a warm good-night kiss as it goes to 
its pillow. The memory of this, in the stormy years 
which may be in store for the little one, will be like 
Bethlehem’s star to the bewildered shepherds; and 
welling up in the heart will rise the thought: “ My fa- 
ther; my mother—loved me!” Lips parched with fever 
will become dewy again at this thrill of useful memo- 
ries. Kiss your little child before it goes to sleep. 
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WITTY AND WISE. 


An ANECDOTE OF Mr. WEsLEY.—At one time Mr. 
Wesley was traveling in Ireland; his carriage became 
fixed in the mire, and the harness broke. While he 


and his companions were laboring to extricate it, a’ 


poor man passed by in great distress. Mr. Wesley 
called to him, and inquired the cause of it. He said 
le had been unable, through misfortune, to pay his 
rent of twenty shillings, and his family were just 
turned out of doors. “Is that all you need?” said 
Mr. Wesley, handing him the amount, “here, go and 
be happy.” Then turning to his companion, he said, 
pleasantly, “You see now why our carriage stopped 
here in the mud.” 


VANITY oF VANiITIEs.—Cresus, King of Lydia, 
who felt presumptuously proud on account of his 
power and riches, had dressed himself one day in his 
utmost splendor of apparel and royal ornaments, and, 
seating himself on his throne, exhibited his person to 
Solon, as comprehending within itself the substance 
and sum of all worldly glory. 

“ Have you ever beheld,” said he to the Grecian sage, 
“a spectacle more august?” 

“T have,” was the answer; “ there is neither a pheas- 
ant in our fields, nor a peacock in our court-yard, nor 
a cock on our dunghill, that does not surpass you in 


glory!” 

Mope. ComposiTion.—The Essex Statesman says a 
boy in South Danvers wrote the following composition 
upon his native town, which it thinks is very good for 
a schoolboy: 

South Danvers is in the United States. It is bounded 
by Salem and reaches to Middleton. Its principal 
river is Goldthwaite’s brook, which empties into Salem 
Harbor. Its principal lake is the mill-pond, which is 
dry in Summer. Its principal productions arg leather, 
onions, South Church, and George Peabody. South 
Danvers has many religious sects, among which are 
the Orthodox, who worship the minister, the Spirit. 
ualists, who worship every thing, and the Unitarians, 
who worship nothing. ; 


DREAMS GO BY CONTRARIES.—A nobleman and his 
lady, walking through a magnificent avenue in one of 
the finest parts of Ireland, were accosted by a poor 

- woman as follows: “ The lord bless your noble lordship 
and your gracious ladyship. I dramed a drame about 
you both last night. I dramed your lordship gave me 
a pound of tobacco, and your ladyship a pound of 
tay.” ‘Ah, my good woman,” says the peer, “dreams 
go by contraries.” “To be sure they do,” says the 
woman; “so it will be your lordship will give me the 
tay, and her ladyship will give me the tobacco.” 


PREACHING OLD SERMoNS.—A “ minister’s man ”— 
one of a class of persons of whom many anecdotes are 
told—was following the minister from the manse to 
the kirk on Sabbath afternoon, when the minister, 
glancing back, perceived a smile on the face of his old 
attendant. ‘“ What makes you laugh, James? it is un- 
seemly. What is there to amuse you?” “O, naething 
particular,” says James; ‘I was only thinking 0’ 
something that happened this afternoon.” ‘“ What is 





that? Tell me what it was.” ‘“ Weel, minister, dinna 
be angry wi’ me; but ye ken the congregation here 
are whiles no pleased to get auld sermons fra’ you, and 
this morning I got the better of the kirk session ony 
way.” “And how was that, Jamie?” says the minis- 
ter. “’Deed, sir, when we came out o’ the kirk this 
forenoon, I kenned what they were thinking; and says 
I, ‘Eh, but you canna ca’ that an auld sermon this 
day, for it’s no’ abune six weeks since you heard it 
last.’ ” 

GOING OUT OF HIS WAy.—James I once went ont 
of his way to hear a noted preacher. The clergyman, 
seeing the king, left his text to declaim against swear- 
ing, for which the king was notorious. When he had 
finished, James thanked him for his sermon, but asked 
what connection swearing had to do with it. “Since 
your Majesty came out of the way to hear me,” said 
the clergyman, “I could not do less than go out of 
mine to meet you.” 


Not CoMPLIMENTARY.—The congregation of Lunan, 
in Forfarshire, had distressed the minister by their 
habit of sleeping in Church. One day Jamie Fraser, 
an idiot, was sitting in the front gallery, when many 
were slumbering around him. “ Look,” said the min- 
ister, “ you see even Jamie Fraser, the idiot, does not 
fall asleep, as many of you are doing.” Jamie, not 
liking to be thus designated, coolly replied, “ An’ I 
hadna been an idiot, I would have been sleeping too.” 


A PopuLaR PREACHER—A chaplain in one of our 
penitentiaries missed a female hearer whose sentence 
had expired. In a few weeks he noticed her in her 
old place. “Why, how came you back into prison 
again?” he asked. ‘O, sir,” she replied, “I wanted to 
hear you preach so much I could n't stay away!” 


For THE SAKE OF THE RuyME—lIn a church-yard 
in the north of England, is this epitaph upon one John 
Newtown: ; 

** Here lies—alas !—and more ’s the pity, 
All that remains of John Newcity.” 

To which is attached the following: 

“N. B. The man’s name was Newtown, but it would 
not rhyme.” 


Docrors AND Quacxks.—Dr. Jenner once sent a 
couple of ducks to a patient with the accompanying 
epigram: 

“T've dispatched, my dear madam, this scrap of a letter, 

To say that Miss Lucy is very much better; 
A regular doctor no longer she lacks, 
And, therefore, I’ve sent her a couple of quacks.” 

Impromptu, in answer to the foregoing: 

* Yes, *t was polite, truly, my very good friend, 

Thus ‘a couple of quacks’ to your patient to send; 
Since there ’s nothing so likely as ‘ quacks ’—it is plain— 
To make work for ‘a regular doctor’ again.” 

Improvine ScripturE.—In Warsaw, New York, 
resides Deacon M., a straightforward, honest old man, 
not generally accused of putting too fine a point on 
his expression. But the other evening, at a prayer 
meeting, he did attempt a refinement, and succeeded. 
Thanking the Lord for the “ plainness of the way,” he 
continued: “ Yea, Lord, thou hast made it so plain that 
a wayfaring man, though a—a—little—below—the—av- 


™ 


erage—could not err therein! 
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Brripginure Bahined. 


THINK MORE OF THE ResuRRECTION.—If we may 
judge of people’s habitual thoughts by their public 
prayers, it is clear that the precious and glorious doc- 


trine of the resurrection is not made much of by a | 


majority of Christians. They think a great deal more 
of immediate bliss after death. Go into almost any 
prayer meeting, and notice how many prayers close 
with an earnest desire that after we have finished our 
earthly life we may be received to heaven; and how 
few make any hearty reference to the resurrection. It 
seems to be a habit of modern Christianity to set the 
heart on the glory immediately following death, and 
make only a cold doctrinal account of the awaking at 
the last day. 

It is not difficult to explain this. It is a blessed 
thing “to be absent from the body, and to be present 
with the Lord;” and as we are accustomed to put the 


“last day” far into the future, it is not strange that | 


our hearts seize fondly upon the nearer bliss, especially 
as that is associated with so many loved ones “not 
lost, but gone before.” 

But this dismissing of the resurrection from our 
experience and our fervent worship is not right. 
ought to love the doctrine. We shall, if we think of it 
rightly. It may satisfy our present desire of happiness 
to think only of the rest and joy of the intermediate 
state; but have we no heart to dwell on the glory of 
‘God in completing the work of redemption? We may 
say that heaven, after death, is enough for us; but is it 
enough for God’s glory? Does it consummate his 
mighty plan of salvation? Moreover, if he has prom-! 


tions of war taken from the vanquished foe, so does 
the victorious soul gather new force from every tempta- 
tion. 

Yet the victory is gained—not by self-confidence 
and spiritual pride, but by humility and self-abnega- 
tion. The humble soul alone is truly strong, and safe 
from fall. What outward power can abuse him who, 
while he reverences the nature God has given him, 
still is lowly in his own eyes, “ esteeming others better 
than himself?” What circumstances or condition of 
life can be adverse to him whose will is merged in the 
will of God? On the strength that grows from self- 
denunciation! O, the peace that flows in upon the 
will subdued, when the man, though “lord of himself,” 
through entire mastery over his affections and pas- 
sions, feels that all his “strength is in God,” and in 
the might of him who overcame the world! To him 
the tide of life flows “like a broad river's peaceful 
might,” through sunshine and through storm, bearing 
steadily on its appointed course. His abundant peace 


| is not stoicism. Like that of his Divine Master, his 


We | 


| 
| 


ised to us a higher giory at the last day, is it becoming | 


in us to let it pass from our hopes, and to take up with 
any thing inferior? 

Christianity is a revelation, and it was not revealed 
as reaching its end in death. What would one think 
of Christ’s work if he had not risen from the grave? 
The apostles, whose mode of looking at this subject is 
our law, set their hearts upon the resurrection. Paul 


was “in a strait betwixt two,” as to living and dying; | 


but he never was in a strait about desiring the “ re- 
demption of his body.” He says, “ Not for that we 
would be unclothed, but*clothed upon, that mortality 
might be swallowed up of life.” When he gives thanks 
to God, “which giveth us the victory,” life does not 
mean the victory by which the soul is rescued, and the 
body left to decay; for “when this corruptible shill 
have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have 
put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written, death is swallowed in victory.” 


THe Trur Vicrory.—Victory over self is victory 
over the world. It is not the outward enemy, but the 


traitor within, that storms or undermines the citadel . 


of spiritual life. Alas, that the gates are so often un- 
barred for the hosts of evil to enter! Alas, that the 
soul should so easily surrender, and suffer itself to be 
laid waste! As in the conflicts of nations, the con- 
quering army reénforces its own strength by the muni- 





heart is the home of all sweet affections. He is still a 
being of smiles and tears—tenderly alive to the joys 
of human sympathy, both in giving and receiving the 
blessed charities of life. At leisure from internal 
strife, he has a word of courage for the tempted, com- 
fort for the sorrowing, reproof for the hardened sinner, 
hope for the penitent. 

Such lives are led by God’s best children here below. 
Lord, evermore grant us the peace that springs from 
victory over selfish aims, and the absorption of our 
wills into thine. 


Tue YounGe CuHRIsTIAN.—In the wonderful change 
which takes place in the mind and feelings of the 
seeker after Christ—from the deepest distress on ac- 
count of’sin, or anxiety to find forgiveness and rest, to 
a state of joy and hope—to what can the remarkable 
phenomena be attributed, but the direct agency of the 
Holy Spirit? The soul feels that it is brought from a 
state of guilt to that of pardon; from utter darkness 


| to light; from a condition of utter helplessness to a . 


free and joyful soaring after God. Love, a Savior’s 
love, fills the soul with joy unspeakable; and faith in 
him triumphs over every doubt, and silences all fear. 
God may have been long working in the soul; the 
change when the heart yielded wholly to the Lord 
may have been sudden and striking, the evidences 
bright and satisfying. This, however, is not always 
the case in instances of genuine conversion; but there 
are always to be found certain unmistakable proofs 
of the work of grace in every case of true believing. 

When the affections of the new-born soul are in a 
lively state, the young believer too often apprehends 
no coming dangers from without, feels no deep sense 
of insufficiency within. He is ignorant of the conflicts 
before him, the struggles that he must enter into in 
vanquishing his foes: “For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
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powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high places;” 
and the strength and patience needed to labor un- 
weariedly in his Master's service, cheerfully to endure 
afflictions, and through faith to triumph at the last. 
He will learn, however, that by the same way in which 
the divine grace was obtained, so is it also retained in 
the soul. 

A constant “looking unto Jesus” will bring him | 
hourly supplies of grace and wisdom; and a firm | 
determination to cleave unto the Lord will bring him 
rich and blessed experience. ; 

“That soul, though all hell should endeavor to shake, 

I'll never, no never, no never forsake |” 

Thus shall the Christian’s light shine before men, 
while he is laying up for himself a good foundation 
against the time to come, his motto being like the great 
apostle’s—“ Through Christ strengthening me I can do 
all things.” And like him, also, shall he find that 
“all things” are his—life and death—Christ, and the 
everlasting glories of his kingdom.—Christian Witness. 


Grow1ne Love.—I am sure if we shall ever learn 
the breadth of Christ's love our love will grow broad; 
we shall no longer confine our love to our own Church, 
but shall care for all the Churches of God; we shall 
feel an affection not only for Christians of our own 
name, but to Christians of all names. Then our love 
will gain length also. We shall love Christ so that we 
can not leave off loving him. We shall persevere in 
love, we shall abide in his love as he abides in it. We 
shall constantly have the flame of our love going up 
to heaven. And then our love will acquire depth. We 
shall be humbled on account of our sinfulness, and we 
shall sink lower and lower in our own esteem, and our 
love will become deeper and more grounded as it de- 
scends more fully into the core of our nature. And 
their love will climb the hights. We shall forget the 
world and the cares thereof; we shall become Christians 
who lie no longer among the pots, but who have re- 
ceived the wings of a dove covered with silver, and her 
feathers with yellow gold. We shall attain to such a 
hight in our love, that we shall scale the mountain-tops 
of the promises, and with our foreheads bathed in the 
sunlight look down upon the world that still lieth in 
darkness, and rejoice that we are made heirs of light; 
till our love mounting to heaven shall there be in its 
hight as we appear before the great white throne and 
cast our crowns with many a song before him who loved 
us, with a breadth, and length, and depth, and hight of 
love that even in heaven shall surpass all measure- 
ment.—Spurgeon. 





Trust Gop For SMALL THINGS —We are too much 
like children who cry and make a great ado about 
sweetmeats and toys, while they can trust for clothing, 
general care, and a house in which to live. How many 
of what may be called the small things of this life and | 
of religion we are anxious about, while the great con- 
cerns we leave with God! Now, why can we not | 
commit ourselves into his hands for the small as well 
as the great? Let us not forget that he rules the atom 
as well as the world, that he feeds the humming-bird 
as well as the eagle, that he provides the crust as well 
as the feast, that he numbers the hairs of your head 
as well as the stars of the firmament. Shall he uphold ' 





all things, and not uphold you? Shall he clothe lilies 
and feed ravens, and not clothe and feed you? Oye 
of little faith? As a Christian, God has made over to 
you acrown that fadeth not away; and can you not trust 
him for a crumb which perishes? Has he clothed you 
with the garment of salvation, and will you not trust 
him for the clothing of the body? Has he provided 
a house for you in the heavens, which hath founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God; and will you 
not trust him for a tabernacle, or a cottage in the 
wilderness? Has he given you himself, his Spirit, his 
Word, his grace, his promises; and can you not trust 
him to give you bread, friends, clothes, habitation, and 
all the necessaries of this life? Surely if he has given 
you the greater, he will give you the less. This is the 
very argument of St. Paul: “He that spared not his 
own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall 
he not with him also freely give us all things?” 


Gop 1n Nature.—No one has a better opportunity 
of witnessing the wonderful workings of God in the 
wild field of nature than the farmer. His occupation 
brings him every day in full view of them. He is 
familiar with the progressive development of the young 
plant, and the matured beauty of its full growth. He 
is well acquainted with the sunshine and the shadow, 
the softly-falling dew and the heavy rain, the gentle 
breeze and the rushing tempest. Some, from their 
very familiarity with these evidences of Divine wisdom, 
lose all interest in them, and look on them with little 
more regard than the beasts that perish. Others, in- 
deed, recognize the hand of God; look on its move- 
ments with awe and dread—but go no further. But it 
is only the Christian that can see in every thing the 
hand of a Father. Other men may wonder and ad- 
mire; he can Jove and praise. Every-where around 
he sees the finger of God, and he rejoices to know that 
that God is his friend; and when, in the tempest or 
thunder-storm, men’s hearts are failing them for fear, 
he can be in peace, knowing that he is a son of Him 
whom the winds and the seas obey. Truly, the Chris- 
tian farmer possesses greater pleasures and more ex- 
quisite joys than other men have any idea of, and if 
they have not experienced these, they have never met 
true happiness. Reader, have you? 


CHRIST IN THE FamiLty.—That blessed word home 
will be invested with new and more sacred associa- 
tions; it will have a fresh halo of light thrown around 
it, if Jesus occupy his true place in it, as the relation 
above all others; as the one who with self-existing 
light walks amid earth's lesser lights, from the grand- 
sire whose exhausted flame is glimmering in the socket, 


| down to the last born child whose feeble life is like the 


taper that has just been lit. The familiar household 
words of home will be more precious if our home be 
Jesus’ home, and his be the most familiar name, he the 
most frequent theme; for wherever he is admitted he 
diffuses a fragrance which perfumes all within its 
reach; whatever he touches he anoints with an oil 
which forbids the rust to eat, and the heavy wheels of 
life's daily work to creak. 

Roses oN THorNS.—Instead of complaining that the 


rose has thorns, I congratulate myself that the thorn is 
surmounted by roses, and that the bush bears flowers. 
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MISTAKES ABOUT ALCOHOL. | 


“Touch the goblet no more! 
It will make thy heart sore 
To its very core! 
Its perfume is the breath 
Of the Angel of Death, 
And the light that within {t lies 
Is the flash of his evil eyes. 
Beware! O, beware! 
For sickness, sorrow, and care 
All are there!” 





THERE are two mistakes extensively prevalent among 
the people with regard to alcohol, which, if thoroughly 
removed, would greatly aid in banishing its use in any 
form as a beverage from our households, and would 
save many from being insnared by its insidious power. 
The first is a mistake with regard to what it is, and 
where it is found; the second is with regard to its real 
effects on the human system. The first mistake leads 
to its use in various beverages in which it is scarcely 
thought to exist at all, and in various domestic prepara- 
tions which parents make and use in their families 
with thoughtless indifference, but which, in multitudes 
of cases, originate the first desires for this *needless 
stimulation, and lead to the gratification of these desires 
by stronger driuks. The second, by excusing its use 
under various pretenses of medical necessity, gives 
some a plea for using it who otherwise would not, and 
actually deceives others into its use by lending them to 
suppose they are deriving benefit from it. 

The first mistake is, that there are many simple and 
harmless drinks, which produce a pleasurable excite- 
ment in the system, but which are free from alcohol. 
The various ales, beers, porters, domestic wines, etc., 
are supposed to be of this kind. And yet they all 
contain more or less alcohol, and to this owe their 
agreeable, exciting effect, and would be insipid and use- 
less without it. The only unaleoholic drink found in 
the shops is that known as soda water, or sometimes 
sold in bottles as mineral water, which owes its slightly- 
exhilarating effects to the carbonic acid gas compressed 
into the liquid, and which throws the water into effer- 
vescence when the pressure is removed. The pleasant 
taste is due to the sirups used, and the gentle excite- 
ment to the impression of the carbonic acid on the 
stemach. This is a wholesome and unalcoholic drink. 
The others are all alcoholic. Pale ale contains 5 per 
cent, of alcohol; common ale, 6 per cent.; premium ale, 
7 per cent.; small beer, 5 per cent.; lager beer, 6 per 
cent.; strong beer, 7 per cent.; porter, 7 per cent.; 
cider, 6 to 7 per cent.; rhubarb wine, 7 to 9 per cent.; 
cherry wine, 7 to 9 per cent., and as prepared in some 
families, 12 to 14 per cent.; strawberry wine, 8 to 10 
per cent.; currant wine, 8 to 16 per cent.; raspberry, 
blackberry, and peach wines, 9 to 11 per cent.; grape 
wine, 12 to 25 per cent. 

Says the United States Dispensatory, “ Atcohol is the 
product of vinous fermentation, and necessarily exists 
in all fermented liquors, and may be obtained from 





them by distillation.” Distillation is simply the process 
of driving over the alcohol contained in these milder 
drinks in the form of steam, to be condensed again 
into a liquid containing less fluid matters, but a much 
larger per centum of alcohol. By frequent redistilla- 


| tion the alcohol may be obtained nearly pure, that is, 


free from other liquids, and it is then absolute alcohol. 
It is simply by this process of distillation that the 
strong or spirituous liquors are obtained from the mild 
and usually supposed harmless drinks. When it is 
distilled from fermented grape juice or wine, it is called 
brandy; when obtained from fermented molasses or 
cane sugar, it is called rum; when obtained from fer- 
mented cider, it is called apple whisky, or apple 
brandy; when obtained from fermented malt-barley, or 
rye, or corn—the fermented liquor being nearly the 
same as the ales and beers of commerce—it is called 
malt, rye, or corn whisky; when obtained from fer- 
mented malted barley, mixed with rye meal and hops, 
and afterward redistilled with juniper berries, it is 
called Holland gin; when obtained from malted barley, 
mixed with rye-meal, or potatoes, and afterward re- 
distilled from turpentine, it is called common gin; 
when obtained from rice, it is called arrack. Thus we 
have a pretty full list of the distilled spirits and fer- 
mented liquors of commerce, and of the domestic prep- 
arations of our households, and find that the active 
ingredient in them all is alcohol, five to twenty-five 
per cent. of it being found in our mildest beverages, 
and from fifty to sixty per cent. in those usually 
known as spirituous liquors. 

Alcohol being the soul of all these drinks, without 
which they would be insipid and worthless, and nobody 
would care about drinking them, what, then, is alcohol? 
Alcohol is a product of death. It is found in no living 
forms or substances. It plays no part in the great 
system of life. It is a spirit born only in the foul 
realms of death and putrefaction. Another and more 
common, but less significant name of this process of 
putrefaction, is fermentation, which is recognized by 
men of science as one of the most interesting and 
inexplicable of the phenomena of nature. When flour, 
made into a paste with water, is brought into contact 
with leaven, that is to say, a similar dough, undergoing 
an incipient putrefactive fermentation, at a temperature 
of 60° or 70°, bubbles of gas are disengaged, the paste 
swells up, and when baked, forms leavened bread. Of 
course every housewife is acquainted with this phe- 
nomenon, but not every one with the chemical changes 
which have been going on in the dough. The putrefy- 
ing leaven propagates its own series of changes to the 
dough, and converts the starch which the flour contains 
into sugar, and the sugar again into alcohol and car- 
bonic acid gas; the bubbles of the gas are entrapped in 
the yielding mass, and being still more expanded by 
the heat when the dough is placed in the oven, give to 
the bread the lightness for which it is prized; the heat 
of the oven arrests the series of changes, and drives 
off the alcobol. 
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But the process may be better traced by observing 
the phenomena of alcoholic fermentation in the case of 
pure sugar. A solution of pure sugar may be preserved | 
unaltered for any length of time; but if some substance 
containing nitrogen in a State of putrescent decay be 
mixed with it at a temperature of 70 degrees, the | 
sugar rapidly disappears, carbonic acid is giveh off, | 
and alcohol is found in the solution. Putrid blood, 
putrescent eggs, leaven, etc., will produce this wonder- 
ful transmutation of the harmless sugar into the deadly 
alcohol. But by far the most potent alcoholic ferment 
is that yellowish, viscid, putrescent matter, deposited 
from beer in the act of fermentation, called yeast. The 
active part of yeast is composed of minute cells, which 
germinate to produce a microscopic fungus. 

It is evident, then, that every fermented saccharine 
liquid contains alcohol; that it is simply the product of 
decaying vegetable matters, the starch which they con- 
tain being converted into sugar, and the sugar again 
being converted into alcohol and carbonic acid. Nearly 
all fruits contain sugar, and by an analogous trans- 
formation the sugar is metamorphosed into alcohol 
and carbonic acid, and different wines and intoxicating 
liquids are formed, and the demon finds his way into 
our homes in the forms of cherry, currant, raspberry, 
blackberry, and a host of other domestic wines. For 
the wines of commerce the expressed juice of the grape 
is simply set aside in large vats, where it undergoes 
spontaneously this process of decomposition, and the 
sugar is converted into alcohol. If the sugar be in 
excess of the nitrogenous or putrefying substances in the 
juice, the resulting wine is sweet; but if the proportion 
of sugar be small, a dry wine is produced. The color* 
is derived from the skins of the grapes. Effervescent 
wines, such as champagne, are bottled before the fer- 
mentation is complete, and carbonic acid is still-gen- 
erated in the bottle, and effervesces when the bottle is 
opened. The various ales and beers are made by 
starting the growth of various kinds of grains, in which 
process the starch of the grain is converted into sugar, 
and other parts of the grain into a state of putrescence, 
when we have the conditions of fermentation and con- 
sequently of the production of alcohol. The distiller 
proceeds in much the same manner as the brewer, but 
instead of placing the fermented liquor in the market, 
he distills it and produces a liquor containing a much 
larger per centum of alcohol. 

Fusel oil, a highly-volatile oil, possessing a pungent, 
disagreeable odor, an acrid taste, a very deleterious 
effect, whether taken into the stomach or inhaled into 
the lungs, is always produced in greater or less quan- 
tities in the process of distillation from potatoes and 
the various grains used for making whisky. This 
remarkable substance has attracted considerable atten- 
tion in late years, both on account of, its noxious 
effects on the drinker, and its capability of being used 
in the manufacture of “ liquor-flavoring materials,” for 
the fabrication of almost any kind of liquor or wine 





from alcohol. Since the discovery of this remarkable | 
oil, vast quantities of the spirituous liquors in use are | 
simply fabrications from alcohol by the aid of the | 
flavoring extracts made from fusel oil; and as the 
separation of this oil from the common distilled spirits 
is a matter of great difficulty, the distillers of our ordi- 
nary whiskies generally pay but little attention to it. | 


Alcohol, then, is the product of decaying vegetable 
matters; it is the spirit which rises from the death of 
the grains and fruits of the world. Wherever sugar 
is found it may be transformed by putrefaction into 
alcohol. And as starch may be converted into sugar, 
the life-nourishing grains of the world, corn, rye, wheat, 
barley, and also potatoes and many other vegetables, 
may be transformed into the ministers of death. The 
mother may brew it for her children from the fruits of 
the garden and the orchard. The Chinaman may get 
it from the starch contained in his rice, and the wan- 
dering Arab may transform the nutritious milk of his 
camel or mare into a maddening draught by ferment- 
ing the sugar it contains into alcohol. 

But we turn to the second prevalent mistake. It is 
not our purpose here to speak of the well-known 
moral and physical ruin wrought by alcohol in the 
confirmed drunkard. When its use by the individual 
has proceeded so far as to develop these well-known 
results, reformation with him is almost hopeless. But 
thousands are gradually and insidiously led to this 
fatal border by a mistaken view of the effects of 
alcohol in moderate quantities and comparatively in- 
frequent doses. As a “ medicine” alcohol is popularly 
considered to be a tonic and invigorator to the system. 
The sick and enfeebled expect to derive strength and 
support from it. The toil-worn, the “busy man of 
many cares,” the hurried, the hard-laboring, the man 
exposed to extreme cold, or heat, or wet, think they 
find in alcohol powers that will strengthen and sustain 
them in the heavy demands made upon them for either 
mental or physical exertion. In some forms, as in 
some kinds of wime, in ales and beers, it is commonly 
thought to be nutritious also. Now the truth is, that 
alcohol is never or in any sense a tonic, and is utterly 
incapable of imparting strength or nutriment to the 
body. ‘It is a stimulant narcotic, acting on both the 
vascular and nervous systems, rousing the former to 
intense action by its stimulant property, and subse- 
quently quieting the other by its narcotic power. 
When taken in sufficient quantity it first rouses to 
madness, and subsequently throws the subject into a 
stupid sleep. It first rouses the pulse to ten, fifteen, 
or twenty beats per minute more than the natural 
pulsations, and then sinks it to ten or fifteen beats 
below the natural rate. It first increases the breathing 
five to ten inspirations more per minute than is nat- 
ural, and then sinks it into unnaturally slow and 
irregular respiration. 

Another property of alcohol very deceptive to the 
drinker, and one which often betrays the moderate 
consumer of it, unconsciously to himself, into the very 
realms of the actual drunkard, is what may be desig- 
nated as its cumulative power. No moderate drinker 
of alcohol expects to become a drunkard, yet thousands 
of them, before they are aware of it, find themselves 
almost irrevocably mastered by an appetite for drink. 
Alcohol does not spend its full force upon them at 
once. Each succeeding drink leaves an accumulating 
store of force behind it. Gradually and imperceptibly 
not only the power of habit is formed, but a disease is 
generated which we might call alcoholism, characterized 
by a burning thirst for alcohol, before which the will 
and moral powers stand almost paralyzed, and the 
deluded victim is a confirmed drunkard. 
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Now, it is easy to see how a drug with these proper- 
ties can readily deceive the drinker with regard to its 
real effects on the system. To the feeble and the 
weary, the slightly-stimulating effect of a moderate 
quantity of alcohol simulates actually the imparting 


of additional strength, and the undefined pains that | 
| arterial blood is also black instead of being red; and 


always accompany feebleness and weariness being re- 


lieved by its narcotic power, the weary sufferer seems | 


to find from his “ medicine” delicious invigoration and 
rest. Yet 


“It is but the rest of the fire, from which the air has been 
taken ! 
It is but the rest of the sand, when the hour-glass is not 
shaken ! 
It is but the rest of the tide between the ebb and the flow! 
It is but the rest of the wind between the flaws that blow! 
With fiendish laughter, 
Hereafter, 
This false physician 
Will mock thee in thy perdition.” 


It really is to the enfeebled system about what the 
whip is to the enfeebled horse; it rouses and impels to 
the putting forth of greater force; but the result must 
inevitably be a further exhaustion, The weak or 
weary man may be stimulated to an additional hour's 
work, but it is only by making a forced draft on an 
already partially-exhausted system, a process which, if 
persevered in, we can easily see must result in phys- 
iological bankruptcy, which is death. 

It is in this insidious and deceptive way that many 
are led to believe that they derive immediate relief 
and benefit from the various so-called “ tonic bitters,” 
advertisements for which fill our papers, and whose 
names are found disfiguring the rocks and fences on 
all our routes of travel. 
in them all is alcohol, and the prompt relief from the 
ill feeling of feebleness and weariness, and the agree- 
able exhilaration from a “ dose” of the “ bitters,” is the 
relief of slight intoxication. For giving permanent 
relief, or imparting real tone to the system, they have 
no power, They have no curative properties, and are 
simply intoxicating liquors dressed up in medicinal 
titles. 

The drinker of alcohol for medical purposes is also 
further deceived, by finding himself becoming fat or 
corpulent. Surely he is gaining both strength and 
substance —he is conscious of an increase of force and 
weight! But unfortunately this result, which at first 
so well simulates increasing health and substance, is 
the imitation of a derangement of the vital processes 
of the system, the tendency of which is to disorganiza- 


The chief active ingredient | 





tion and death. The truth is, this deposition of fat is | 


nature's protest against the introduction of this foreign | 


substance into the system, and nature's effort to get rid 
of it. Alcohol is altogether foreign to the constitution 
of the animal body. It is never found in any shape or 
form in animal tissue as the result of any natural pro- 
cess whatever; it is impossible of assimilation, and there 
is a provision for getting rid of it as quickly as possi- 
‘ble. In the mean time it exerts a most injurious influ- 
ence, 
waste matter which, worn out from use, is in health 
daily and hourly cast out of the system. The presence 
of alcohol in the blood most clearly and obviously pre- 
vents this process. Says Dr, Carpenter, one of the 


It prevents the throwing out of the system the 


most eminent of modern physiologists, ‘It is a fact 
fully ascertained that the blood of persons who habit- 
ually use alcoholic liquors is loaded with those products 
which ought to be carried thoroughly out of the body; 
that the blood of the drunkwrd absolutely becomes so 
charged with fat that it is quite greasy to the touch; the 


the consequence is that the tissues themselves, those 
which ought to be healthy flesh, become loaded with 
fab, and fat is laid down in every part of the body 
instead of the natural and proper fiber, and thus the 
whole body becomes more or less charged with that 
which ought to be got rid of as completely and rapidly 
as possible.” 

Thus what seems to be the nutritious power of 
alcoholic drinks turns out to be its deadly property 
of cutting off oxygen from the system, and of prevent- 
ing the combustion of waste and deleterious matter 
tat ought to be eliminated from the body. The action 
of alcohol in this respect—the very result which is 
deceiving so many into believing that it is doing them 
good—is doubly injurious; it uses up the oxygen that 
ought to be used in assimilating the ordinary food, 
and it checks the getting rid of waste and injurious 
matter. So far from nourishing the body it thoroughly 
deranges, almost reverses the nutrient processes of the 
system, Its fancied tonic power is, then, only the lash 
of the slave-driver’s whip, urging the already sick or 
weary slave to further effort; and its supposed nutri- 
tious properties are only its fatal power of puffing up 
the body, by locking up in it noxious accumulations 
that ought.to be thrown out from it. 
¢ In fact, the only place for alcohol, apart from its use 
in the arts, is, like spirits of turpentine, oil of vitriol, 
and other powerful drugs used both in the arts and 
for medicine, on the shelves of the druggist, to be taken 
thence only under the prescription of the intelligent 
and temperate physician. In his hands, like a thousand 
other powerful medicines, it may prove a great blessing. 
Its medicinal properties are peculiar and prompt of 
action. In sudden emergencies, when it is necessary 
to rouse and hold up a sinking system, while other 
remedies, more permanent but also more slow in their 
action, are having an opportunity to develop their 
influence, it may be the best medicine we have. In 
low and enfeebled states of the system, such as in low 
forms of fever, or in the early stages of convalescence, 
the stimulating power of alcohol may be useful to sup- 
port the system for a little while, till food and proper 
tonics may have had time to strengthen and nourish 
the body. But let no person ever for a moment sup- 
pose that the alcohol itself in any of its forms can 
impart the strength or yield the nourishment. And 
let us in conclusion say to the reader, let no one but 
a thoroughly-scientific physician try on your person 
that delicate experiment of holding up an enfeebled 
system by alcoholic stimulation, while true tonics and 
really-nutritious substances may have an opportunity 
to develop real strength. For there are few processes 
in practical medicine that require more delicate and 
skillful management than that of “ holding up” a sink- 
ing system, or building up an enfeebled constitution, 
and we are sure that the really-scientific practitioner 
will dispense with the stimulating part of the process 
as often and as early as possible. 
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Woman’s WorK IN THE CiviL War: A Record of | 
Heroism, Patriotism, and Patience. By L. P. Brockett, | 
M. D., Author of “ History of the Civil War,” “Phi- | 
lanthropic Results of the War,” etc., and Mrs. Mary C. 
Vaughan. With an Introduction, by Henry W. Bel- 
lows, D. D., President United States Sanitary Commis- 
sion. Sixteen Steel Engravings. 8vo. Pp. 799. Zeigler, 
M Curdy & Co., Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
St. Louis.—This is a well-merited tribute to a large 
number of noble and heroic women who distinguished 
themselves in many different ways during our recent 
war. The tribute is as beautiful, too, as it is well- 
merited. It is printed on heavy calendered paper, in 
large clear type, bound in heavy beveled and embossed 
Turkey morocco binding, with gilt edges, and illustrated 
with sixteen well-executed steel portraits. The authors 
and publishers felt that they were paying a debt which 
the nation owes to these heroic women, and their good 
taste and judgment have led them to pay it in a manner 
that the nation need not be ashamed of. Though sold 
only by subscription and through agents, it is incom- 
parably superior in every respect to the ordinary run 
of “subscription books,” and should not be brought 
into comparison with them. Woman has in all ages 
and countries been found devotedly on the side of 
patriotism, but in sober earnestness it may be affirmed 
that history has no parallel to the work of woman in 
our late civil war; and the reader of this book will lay 
it aside with deeper admiration for our American 
women, and grander anticipations for the future of the 
country honored with such daughters. 


A CoMPLETE ALPHABETICALLY-ARRANGED BIBLI- 
CAL BioGRAPHY; Containing a full History of Bible 
Men and Women, with an Appendix, Embracing a 
Biography of Unnamed Persons. By Rev. T. G. Be- 
harrel, A. M. Large 12mo. Pp. 512. Indianapolis: 
Downey & Brouse.—The title indicates the nature and 
value of this book. In it will be found arranged in 
alphabetical order a history of nearly all Bible men 
and women of whom there is a record, and the ap- 
pendix gathers up those worthies whose deeds are 
given, but whose names are not specified, such as “the 
Widow of Nain,” “the Mother of Sisera,” etc. The 
author has aimed to fill a vacancy in the literature of 
the Church, and especially the Sabbath school litera- 
ture. Every reader and teacher of the Bible will find 
great advantage from having this book at hand, both 
for gathering at once a brief and connected account of 
individuals, which is of great aid in preparing for a 
Sabbath school recitation, and for becoming familiarized 
with the history of Bible characters. An important 
feature in the work is, that it gives the received pro- 
nunciation of these proper names. It is a valuable | 
and reliable work. 





THE HuMAN ELEMENT IN THE INSPIRATION OF THE 
Sacrep Scriprures. By 7. F. Curtis, D. D., late 
Professor of Theology in the University at Lewisburg, 
Penn. 12mo. Pp. 386. $2. Mew York: D. Appleton 


Hotires. 


& Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.—We are not 
prepared to pronounce positively on the theory of in- 
spiration given in this volume, as we are not sure, 
without another reading, that we fully understand it. 
It certainly departs very materially from the com- 
monly-received views of the inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures, and makes some very important, if not 
dangerous, concessions, tending to favor, if not to 
foster skepticism. Nor can we see any great advant- 
age gained toward solving: or removing some of tle 
supposed difficulties attaching to some parts of both 
the Old and New Testaments, from merely giving a 
larger share of production to the “human element” 
in their origination. Dr. Curtis is a scholar, and a 
man of piety and Christian character, and of extended 
reputation in his own branch of the Church. He ac- 
knowledges that his views differed from those of his 
brethren, and for the purpose of further pursuing 
them resigned his professorship, when he found that 
“each successive year his lectures were slowly and 
steadily advancing in the direction presented in this 
volume.” He writes like an honest man, and with 
great reverence for the Bible, and avows his object not 
to be “to unsettle the faith of any in regard to the 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, but rather to 
establish it on a true and solid basis." Those who 
wish to study this subject in the light of recent thought, 
for it is one of the vexed questions of the day, will 
learn much from this volume. 


Woman’s Hanp-Boox or HEALTH; A guide for the 
Wife, Mother, and Nurse. By Wm. H. Cook, M. D., 
Professor of Botany, Therapeutics, and Materia Medica 
in the Physio-Medical Institute. 12mo. Pp. 408. $2. 
Cincinnati: Wm. H. Cook.—Every medical man finds 
the larger portion of his services required by woman, 
both because her peculiar organization is susceptible of 
a larger number of derangements, and her peculiar 
maladies are more obscure and require greater delicacy 
of treatment. Some observers insist upon it that the 
women of our day possess even less constitutional vigor, 


| and are the victims of more maladies than fell to the lot 


of our mothers, and this, too, “ though surrounded with 
conveniences, and provided with comforts, and nurtured 
with a tenderness never before enjoyed by her sex.” 
The author of this volume attributes this fact to wo- 
man’s infractions of the laws of health, and aims, as 
the principal object, to instruct her in all the laws that 
concern the welfare of her own being. So far we like 
the object and character of the book. There are many 


| valuable facts in the range of anatomy, physiology, 


hygiene, and the peculiar functions of woman to be 
learned from this volume. But it goes beyond this, 
and attempts descriptions and modes of treatment of 
many of the most obscure, serious, and difficult diseases 
of woman, maladies that it is impossible for her to 
understand without a thorough medical education, and 
that she ought never to undertake to treat herself. 
We entirely agree with the author that “not every 
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man and woman can become physicians, or acquire 
that amount of knowledge which will enable them to 
dispense with the services of professional men.” Med- 
ical science is a subject too extensive to be fairly com- 
prehended by less than a life-time of devotion to its 
study. A universal diffusion of some of its leading 
facts, within the range of anatomy, physiology, and 
hygiene, we believe would be a benefit to the people at 
large and to the medical profession, but the study and 
treatment of actual disease, we believe ought to be 
left in the hands of thoroughly-trained physicians. 
Read this volume, and follow its rules to preserve 
your health, and when you are sick let the treatment 
alone, but send for a good physician. 


THE PRiNncIPLEs oF Brotocy. By Herbert Spencer, 
Author of “Social Statics,” “The Principles of Psy- 
chology,” ete. Vol. II. 12mo. Pp. 566. $2.25. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll 
& Co.—The wide-spread reputation of Herbert Spen- 
cer, and the popularity of his previous volumes, render 
it unnecessary to do more than mention the appearance 
of this second volume of the Principles of Biology. It 
is a labored scientific effort to account for the phe- 
nomena of creation on the theory of evolution, rather 
than on that of special and designed creation. It is a 
formidable array of minute biological facts in the 
vegetable and animal world, most of which are quite 
as consistent with the hypothesis of special creation as 
any other. But a student end thinker like Spencer 
well deserves to be read. 


Home Lire: A Journal. By Elizabeth M. Sewell, 
Author of “Amy Herbert,” “Principles of Education,” 
12mo. Pp. 405. $2. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.—The author 
of “ Amy Herbert” is a fruitful and good writer. She 
is a clear thinker, seems to have had large experience 
in matters of education, both at home and in the school, 
and expresses the results of her experience clearly and 
forcibly. The tale contained in. this volume, she tells 
us, “was written with the wish to illustrate not only a 
few fundamental principles of education, but also the 
difficulties and disappointments attendant upon the 
endeavor to carry them out under ordinary circum- 
stances, and among ordinary people.” It is a very 
readable and suggestive book. 


ete. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF DISINFECTION. 
By Robert Bartholow, M. D. 16mo. Pp. 111. Cin- 
cinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.—The first thing that 
strikes us with regard to this little volume is the very 
neat manner in which the publishers have issued it. 
It is a valuable and, in most respects, an original con- 
tribution to the better understanding of the obscure 
subjects of the deterioration and purification of the 
air. The author first determines by experiments the 
gases developed by putrefaction which poison the 
atmosphere, and then in the same scientific manner 
studies the action of reputed disinfectants on these 
noxious gases, and prescribes the best modes of their 
application, 


THE Forest Boy: A Sketch of the Life of Abraham 
Lincoln. For Young People. By Z. A. Mudge, Author 
of “ Lady Huntingdon Portrayed.” ete. Four Illustra- 
tions. 16mo. Pp. 321. New York: Carlton & Porter. 





Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock.—A sketch of the life of 
Abraham Lincoln, adapted to young persons. The 
author has aimed to give the facts in such detail that 
his general history may be understood, and has studied 
to bring out, for an example and inspiration to the 
young, that moral integrity and goodness which were 
so prominent in Mr. Lincoln’s character. 


A BupeGet or Facts ror YounG READERS. By 
Rev. R. Donkersley, Author of ‘Facts about Boys and 
Girls,” ete. Five Illustrations. 24mo. Pp. 222. 

ABEL Bissy; or, Little by Little. By Mrs. C. M. 
Edwards, Author of “ Rainbow Side,” “Sister Mar- 
garet,” etc. 24mo. Pp. 200. Four Illustrations. New 
York: Carlton & Porter. Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock. 

Two neat little volumes by two excellent writers, 
designed to fill the places of Nos. 130 and 168 in the 
“ Youth’s Library.” 


Wir AnD Wispom or Don Quixote. 12mo. Pp. 
161. $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincin- 
nati: R. W. Carroll & Co.— Since Apollo was Apollo; 
the muses, muses; and the bards were poets, so humor- 
ous and so whimsical a book as Don Quixote was 
never written.” So says the priest, the friend of 
the whimsical and capricious Don. Our conscience 
never would allow us to give the time necessary to 
read all of Don Quixote. With much that is trash, 
much that is indecent, much that is merely nonsensical, 
there is much also of real wit and wisdom, and this 
part seems to be culled out by the compiler of the 
present little volume, and put into a very neat and 
readable form. 


THE BLeak House. By Charles Dickens. With 
Original Illustrations, by S. Eytinge, jr. Diamond 


Edition. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. 

THE PoreticaAL Works OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITt- 
TIER. Complete Edition. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

Neither of these books need any further notice than 
mention of their issue. The first is another volume 
of the beautiful diamond edition of the works of 
Dickens. The second, in the same fcrm, contains all 
the poems of that favorite among American poets, 


John G. Whittier. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. A 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People, 
Parts 122 and 123. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

PoruLAR AMUSEMENTS: An Appeal to Methodists in 
regard to the Evils of Card-Playing, Billiards, Dancing, 
Theater-Going, etc. By Hiram Mattison, D. D—A 
pungent and timely little pamphlet of ninety-six pages, 
which every one addicted to the above amusements 
would do well to read. 

THE Broapway. A New Monthly Magazine. A 
new aspirant for favor, published in London and New 
York. 

THE Lonpon QuarTERLY Review, July, 1867. 
American’ Edition. New York: Leoward Scott Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Essay: A Friendly and Earnest Appeal to that Por- 
tion of the Ministry Addicted to the use of Tobacco, 
By Rev. W. C. Smith, of the New York Conference. 
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Hilerarg, Brientific, anf Biatistical Zirms. 


INCREMATION IN PARIs.—A movement is being made 
in Paris to return to the ancient system of increma- 
tion for the disposal of the dead. The large cemeteries 
of Paris taint the air of the city, and it is feared that 
even the new burying-ground near Pontoise, which 
will measure 2,125 acres, will not be sufficiently re- 


moved from Paris. It is scandalous that any body | 


should be buried inside city limits. 


Pusiic Dest.—The statement of the public debt 
shows a reduction of the aggregate debt of nearly five 
millions in currency. Over nine millions were paid on 
compound and seven-thirty notes in August. Twenty- 
three millions of the compound notes due in August 
have been redeemed—only seven millions are outstand- 
ing. The bonded debt has been increased by the con- 
version of seven-thirties; but the currency interest- 
bearing debt has been decreased by twenty-five mill- 
ions over and above the increase of the bonded debt. 
Four millions of greenbacks were retired during the 
month. It is just two years since the debt reached its 
maximum. The following year, ending August, 1866, 
the debt was reduced one hundred and twenty-four 
millions, and for the year ending August, 1867, there 
has been a further reduction of one hundred and 
twenty-five millions. 


EvropEAN PARLIAMENTS.—The leading European 
Parliaments have just closed their sessions, that of 
England and that of Italy. In each the legislative 
term has been characterized by adopting a measure of 
vast importance to the people. In England the Reform 
Bill has become a law; and in Italy an act has been 
passed confiscating all ecclesiastical property. The 
one goes far toward weakening the power of the aris- 
tocracy; the other weakens the temporal power of the 
Church, and both are significant of the growing power 
of the people. 


THE ANTEDILUVIAN Ivory.—About 40,000 pounds 
of fossil ivory—that is to say, the tusks of at least 
one hundred mammoths—are still bartered for every 
year in New Siberia. As many as ten tusks have been 
found lying together in the “ Tundra,” weighing from 
150 pounds to 300 pounds each. Notwithstanding the 
enormous amount already carried away, the stores of 
fossil ivory do not appear to diminish. In many 
places near the mouths of the great rivers flowing into 
the Arctic Ocean the bones and tusks of these antedi- 
luvian pachyderme lie scattered about like the relics 
of a plowed-up battle-field. Entire mammoths have 
occasionally been—as is well known—discovered, not 
only with the skin—which was protected with a double 
covering of hair and wool—entire, but with the fleshy 
portions of the body in such a state of preservation 





that they have afforded food to dogs and wild beasts. | 


The. mammoths appear to have been suddenly envel- 
oped in ice or to have sunk into mud which was on 
the point of congealing, and which, before the process 
of decay could commence, froze around the bodies and 


preserved them in the condition in which they perished. 
It is thus that they are occasionally found when a 
laridslip occurs in the frozen soil of the Siberian coast, 
which never thaws even during the greatest heat of 
Summer to a depth of more than two feet; and in this 
way, within a period of a century and a half, five or 
six of these curious corpses have come to light from 
their icy graves. A very perfect specimen of the 
mammoth in this state was discovered in the Autumn 
of 1865, near the mouth of the Jenissei. An expedi- 
tion was dispatched to the spot by the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Sciences last Summer, and Mr. Lumley, her 
Majesty’s Secretary of Embassy, states that it is con- 
sidered the result of the expedition will disclose some 
interesting facts in the natural history of—so the ac- 
count says—a former creation;” but that, if not non- 
sense, is at least non-proven nor provable. 


" WartrkE Museum.—The Museum at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, is to be made a storehouse containing 
articles of great historical value. There will be an 
almost endless variety of guns, American and foreign, 
Federal and Confederate, muzzle and breech-loading. 
A valuable feature will be specimens of the scores of 
breech-loaders which were presented to the Commission 
for examining such arms which met in Springfield 
some time ago; also photographs of every part of each. 
Of course, war relics will comprise a prominent part 
of the collection. Blood-stained guns and swords from 
many a battle-field will be found there, with a large 
number of specimens of rebel gun, sword, and pike 
manufacture, which are so roughly finished as te show 
that the rebs were too hard pressed to stop for mnch 
“style” in making them, even if they had skilled 
workmen to do the work in better shape. The musenm 
will be enlarged as relics of various kinds are sent 
among the old guns forwarded to the armory; and it 
can not fail to become a collection of much interest 
and value. 


INCREASE OF TIPPLING IN ENGLAND.—The London 
Lancet calls the attention of physicians to the increase 
of tippling habits in respectable society, and says: 

“The vice is not the vice of our grandfathers; the 
bottle or two of port which often laid them under the 
dinner-table, and always sent them reeling into the 
drawing-room. The sin of our day is less obtrusive 
and even more disastrous. It takes the form of an 
occasional glass at odd times during the day, an extra 
dose at lunch, a glass of sherry or two, more or less 
frequently in the course of the afternoon; another 
from the table when the cloth is laid for dinner. Not 
uncommonly a flask of sherry accompanies the blue- 
book in the carriage. And it is worth noting that this 


| kind of tippling is not done in secret. So far, indeed, 


from this, it is rather a matter of boasting on the part 
of those who indulge in it, and they press others, often 
warmly, to follow their example. Sometimes, it is 


true, a mild kind of excuse is offered. The dose is 
_ taken ‘just to keep one up, you know,’ or as a whet 
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before dinner. Just as often, when soda or seltzer 
water suggests itself as a refreshment, the question 
arises whether its accompaniment shall be brandy, 
sherry, or liqueur. The idea of taking it alone is not 
entertained. It is described as ‘weakening,’ ‘too cold 
for the stomach,’ and so on. Not so frequently, it is 
to be hoped, but still often enough to be of serious 
moment, these odd glasses of sherry, brandy, and soda, 
dry curacoa, etc., are taken in the morning between 
breakfast and lunch, sometimes even before breakfast. 
In the course of time the results of these indulgences 
do not fail to present themselves in the nausea and 
retching which accompany the morning toilet, the 
husky forenoon voice, the want of appetite for break- 
fast, the vague dyspeptic symptoms which lurk about 
during the day. More remotely it is for a shattered 
nervous system that the patient—or ‘ person ’—seeks 
relief from the physician. Society is on its knees just 
now confessing, always in a polite and ‘respectable’ 
way, its sins of omission and commission in regard to 
dress-luxury, paint, and demimonde. It behooves the 
medical profession to see that the vice described is in- 
cluded in the list.” 


Aspects oF HoLLAND.—A correspondent in one of 
our exchanges gives his impressions of Holland during 
a recent visit. He says: 

“On entering Holland new aspects are presented. 
The country is flat and low, even below the level of 


the sea, in some places fifty feet or more; so that it | 


has to be protected by huge dikes, and drained by 
numerous canals. . The soil is good, especially for hay 
and pasturage, supporting its great herds of sleek cat- 
tle and large sheep. The farm-houses look neat and 
tidy, and the dairies inviting, as we know from the 
excellent butter and cheese that found their way to our 
table. Here a pleasant sight greeted us for the first 
time in Europe, namely, a regular old-style New En- 
gland school-house, with the children at play around 
it. Other things are different. In the fields men and 
women in about equal numbers were at work together 
in the harvest; the men wear heavy wooden shoes, and 
the women straw hats in the shape of boats and 
nearly as large. The brass ornaments also in the 
head-dress of others are funny enough. But all look 
stout and healthy. 

“ Holland, so connected with the early history of 
onr own country, is deeply interesting, especially to 
descendants of New England Puritans. It is on many 
accounts interesting in itself. But the climate is rig- 
orous and uncomfortable eight months in the year, and 
unhealthy the other four. From its low position and 
imperfect drainage, there is at this season any amount 
of stagnant, half-putrid water. The canals are covered 
with a thick green scum. The best water for drink- 
ing, though none dare to drink it, looks more yellow 
and filthy than any cistern water I ever saw. With 
such facts in view, one may well ask, how can people 
live there? Is it worth while to wrench such a dis- 
trict from the domain of the sea? There are many 
paradoxes in nature and in experience. There are 
farmers in Italy who raise seven crops a year and are 
yet poor; there are those in New England who get 
from a lot but one crop in seven years, yet live well 
and become rich. So Holland, with the climate, land, 


and ocean to contend with, is one of the most popu- 
lous, enterprising, and thrifty of all the civilized na- 
| tions,” 


| 
| Inzinors AGRicutuRE.—An Illinois paper claims 
| that that State stands second in the United States in 
| the value of her agricultural productions. The aggre- 
| gate of corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, tobacco, potatoes, 
| buckwheat, and hay, raised last year, is put down at 
$160,143,704. The other unenumerated products, in- 
cluding fruit, poultry, live stock, and garden products, 
amount to about as much more. Much of the State is 
still unimproved. The product of New York amounts 
to $209,886,609. Pennsylvania figures for $159,402,- 
457, crop value. Ohio is set down for $141,265,754, and 
Indiana and Michigan follow these in the value of 
their products. 


EDUCATION IN Iray.—Some interesting and in- 
structive facts are developed by Italian documents in 
regard to the organization of schools. For instance, 
the astounding fact that of the 21,776,950 inhabitants 
of Italy, there are still 16,999,651 that can neither read 
nor write. Only 1,314,938 children are in attendance 
in the schools; that is, scarcely one-sixteenth of the 
population. Of all the nations of Europe—Turkey, of 
course, excluded—Italy has the smallest proportion of 
children in the schools, being two and a half per cent. 
below either Austria or Spain. Still there is progress 
in Italy, for in 1862 the number of schools was only 
30,163; in 1864, 39,080; in 1866, 43,767. In 1864 there 
were 42,869 teachers; in 1866, 41,211. Italy has 
twenty-one universities and twenty-four lyceums— 
equivalent to our colleges—which are supported by 
the General Government. For the primary schools 
the provinces have to provide. It is a somewhat sin- 
gular fact that Italy, of all lands on earth the most 
devoutly Catholic, provides nothing for the education 
of its priests; not one of the universities has a theo- 
| logical faculty, and the priests are all educated in 
their own episcopal schools. How it will be in the 
future, if the Church property all passes into the hands 
of the State, remains to be seen. 


EpvucaTion IN NEw JeRsEY.—Educational matters 
in New Jersey have taken a new impulse in the last 
two or three years, and are moving steadily forward 
in the right direction. The State Normal School, at 
Trenton, under the direction of Professor John S. 
Hart, opens this Fali with a larger number than has 
ever before been in attendance at one time. There are 
140 pupils in the Normal department, 148 in the boys’ 
department of the medical school, and 203 in the 
young ladies’ department; total, 491. The Farnum 
Preparatory School, at Beverly, which is auxiliary to 
the Normal school, and is under the same Principal, 
likewise opens with a greatly-increased attendance, 
having 186 against 100 at the corresponding time last 
year. Of the pupils in the young ladies’ department 
at Trenton, 130 are boarders, occupying two large 
halls, constructed and used for the express purpose of 
a boarding establishment. The average age of the 
class just admitted into the Normal department is 
nearly 19. The building and grounds Velonging to the 
normal and model schools, at Trenton, are valued at 
$150,000. 
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Geircsgerd of Gerligions Sntelligenre. 


THE TURKS AND THE CRETANS.—A writer in one 
of our religious exchanges, who has resided for years 
in the East, says: 

The simple fact is, that both Greeks and Turks are 
un- Christian. and anti-Christian. There is not one 
principle of the Gospel that is a power among them. 
They are neither of them Christians, and should not 
be called such. True, the Greeks acknowledge the 
divinity of Christ, but practically they utterly reject 
him as a Savior from sin, and he is no more a power 
in their religious scheme than in that of the Turks, 
who highly honor him as the greatest prophet next to 
Mohammed. 

In this struggle one can not help sympathizing with 
the ruled, for throughout the Orient, to be ruled is to 
be oppressed, and it makes not the slightest difference 
who the ruler is, or who the ruled. In this respect 
also Greek and Turk are alike. Throughout Turkey 
there are many Greeks, who, being Turkish subjects, 
are intrusted with important stations of power. These 
men are fully as oppressive as any Turkish rulers, and 
they oppress Christian and Turk alike. This fact is 
fully proved by recent reports of all the British Con- 
suls made to Lord Lyons. The Ismail Pasha, under 
whose rule in Crete the rebellion broke, is by birth a 
Cretan Greek, who was carried to Egypt young and 
brought up in the Mohammedan faith. He is now 
minister of police here, and enjoys the confidence of 
leading Greeks, as being not unmindful of his origin. 
Yet under his reign the Cretan war commenced. The 
poor Cretans had undoubtedly abundant cause for re- 
bellion, and so have all the provinces of this empire, 
and of the Greek kingdom, for not one of them but is 
misruled and oppressed. But it is to be feared that 
blood and treasure will have been lavished in vain. 
For even if the Cretans succeed in obtaining their 
object, and are united to Greece, will they be freed 
from oppression, tyranny, and misery? The history of 
Greece, ever since its revolutionary war, a history of 
anarchy and revolutions, of poverty and corruption, 
of faction rule in city and bandit rule in country, 
may return the answer. I know that what I have 
said is discouraging, and will go across the grain of 
those who have cherished fond hopes of victory for 


the Greeks. No one can wish them success in self- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Council are the following: 1. The relations of colonial 


' Churches with the mother Church. 2. Appeals from 


colonial courts to the archbishop in person. 3. The 
reform of convocation. 4. The relation of the Church 
of England with the rest of Christendom. 5. Cor- 


porate reunion. 6, The congé délire. 7. The restoration 
of Wesleyans to communion with the Church of En- 
gland. 8. The royal supremacy and court of final 
appeal. And possible—though at present there is some 
doubt on this point, 9. Ritualism. 


CoONGREGATIONALISTS IN CALIFORNIA.—The Congre- 
gationalists in California, though comprising only 1,438 
members, have raised $30,000 toward establishing a 
theological seminary on the Pacific coast. The associa- 
tion most cordially welcomed their delegate and repre- 
sentative, Dr. Dwinelle, and commended to the Churches 
his efforts to complete the endowment of the institu- 
tion. It is proposed to raise an additional $30,000. 


THE Free-WI.t Baptist CourcH.—This denomina- 
tion is steadily on the increase. It is composed of 
twenty-nine Yearly Meetings, one hundred and forty- 
eight quarterly meetings, and twelve hundred and 
seventy-six churches, containing twelve hundred and 
twenty-one ministers, ordained and licensed, and fifty- 
nine thousand, two hundred and eleven communicants; 
showing an increase in communicants of two thousand, 
nine hundred and fifty-three, or seven hundred and 
seventy-one greater than that of the previous year. 
This is a gain of a little more than five per cent. upon 
the membership of the denomination. The largest 
numerical increase is four hundred and ninety-five, 
made by the Rhode Island and Massachusetts Yearly 
Meeting; while the largest proportional increase is 
three hundred and three, more than forty per cent. 
made by the Iowa Yearly Meeting. The gain of the 
Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting is in nearly the same pro- 
portion. Of the whole gain, six hundred and seventy- 
one has been made by the Yearly Meetings in New 
England, and the remainder, two thousand, two hund- 
red and eighty-two, by those west of New England. 
The Yearly Meetings whose membership has decreased, 


| are, New Hampshire, Maine Central, and Central New 


government, and desire their prosperity more warmly | 


than I do; but that we may sympathize intelligently 
with, and labor intelligently for, any people, we must 
know the facts, and not proceed on romantic theories 
which have no foundation in truth. Nothing but the 
Gospel can save Turk or Greek from the depths of sin 
and misery in which they are plunged. Conquering 


knows any thing practically, must conquer both of 
them. 


THE Pay-AnGuican Counci, 1x Lonpon.—The 
Church News informs its readers that among the sub- 
jects likely to be considered at the Pan-Anglican 


| York—they losing respectively one hundred and sixty, 


one hundred and twenty-six, and fifteen. 


THE BiBLE AT THE Exposition.—An interesting 
sight at the International Exhibition at Paris is that 
large octagon “ Kiosque,” for Bible distribution, near 
the principal entrance. Its design is to supply the 
vast numbers of people who daily gather at the exhibi- 


| tion with the Word of God in their different languages. 
each other does no good. The Gospel, of which neither | 


Nearly one million Gospels and Scripture portions have 
been issued. Since the opening of the exhibition there 
have been days in which no less than three thousand 
are distributed, in fifteen different tongues, and, as a 
general rule, they are received with thankfulness by the 
respective nations. The work is particularly among the 
Jews, Arabs, Spaniards, Italians, Russians, and French. 
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Biiter’s Babe. 


MINISTERIAL Epucation Socrety.—A new or- 
ganization, making its appeal for the sympathy and 
codperation of the “ Ministers and Members of the 
Western Conferences,” lays its “ Prospectus” on our 
table. Its name is “The Ministerial Education So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” and its ob- 
ject is to furnish assistance to young men who are 
called to the work of the ministry, but who, through 
lack of means and opportunity for self-preparation, are 
placed under a thousand disadvantages in entering the 
ministry. Some experience of our own, bringing us 
into relation with young men thus situated, and some 
little experimenting also in “ ministerial education so- 
cieties,” prepare us at once to give a welcome to this 
new organization, and to appreciate to some extent its 
necessity in the present circumstances of the Church. 

We have long felt convinced of three things with 
reference to the ministry: First, that it is the preroga- 
tive of God alone to call whom he will into the minis- 
try of his Church; secondly, that it is the prerogative 
of the Church to judge of the qualifications of candi- 
dates for the ministry, and to exact such qualifications 
as in her godly judgment her circumstances require; 
and, thirdly, that this prerogative of the Church im- 
plies also her duty to provide for those whom God 
shall cail to the ministry, opportunities for acquiring 
such qualifications as she demands. The Church gen- 
erally has made such demands on her ministry in the 
matter of intellectual culture and attainments as the 
age and circumstances in which she is acting seem to 
require. At present in our own Church the standard 
is evidently being raised, and the demand for a very 
considerable degree of antecedent preparation for the 
ministry is becoming universal. But still God calls 
whom he will to this holy work, and in many a noble 
heart is now sounding the “ woe to me if I preach not 
the Gospel,” which at the same time is painfully agita- 
ted with the question, “How can I become qualified 
for this work?” It is the duty of the Church herself 
to answer this question by providing for such the 
means and facilities for reaching the standard of prep- 
aration that she herself has set up. 

It is out of convictions like these that this new so- 
ciety originates. “It was organized,” says the pro- 
spectus, “to meet a great want. Its provisions are the 
result of axtensive consultation among laymen, educa- 
tors, and ministers representing various sections and 
Conferences, with due reference also to the experience 
of other Churches in this department of effort.” It is 
in harmony with the spirit and discipline of our 
Church. “ How shall the Church provide for the 
higher education of her youth?” asks the Discipline, 
Part V, Section I. “It is advised,” says the answer, 
that educational societies for the aid of poor young 
men be established in connection with each of our col- 
leges and Biblical institutes and Annual Conferences.” 
The General Conference of 1860 enumerated “the neg 
lect of young men of piety and promising talents who 
are without the means for securing a thorough intel- 


| gather as auxiliaries. 





lectual training, as one of the evils of our educational 
system deserving the serious consideration of our 
Church.” It also asserted that “many noble minds 
are annually lost to the Church from discouragement 
or over-exertion that might be saved bya little sym- 
pathy and pecuniary aid.” It is believed that the 
Church is ready and anxious to meet this claim, and 
only awaits some feasible plan. The attempt to raise a 
great Centenary Educational Fund, originated chiefly 
by eminent laymen of the Church, is significant of the 
views and feelings of the people. The present Society 
is an incorporated body, receiving its charter from the 
State of Illinois, and offers itself as the parent society 
around which the Western Conferences especially shall 
Its officers are Thomas M. Eddy, 
President, James G. Hamilton, Treasurer, Henry S. 
Noyes, Recording Secretary, D. P. Kidder, Correspond- 
ing Secretary. We wish it success in its mission. 


DEATH OF A ConTRIBUTOR.—W. T. Coggeshall, Esq., 
United States Minister at Quito, died at his country 
seat, near that city, of consumption, August 2d, and 
was buried in the Protestant Cemetery there. His 
age was about forty. His daughter was with him, but 
his wife was at Columbus, Ohio, at the time of his 
death. He is known to many of the readers of the 
Repository as a former contributor to its columns. 
Mr. Coggeshall was one of the most genial and agreea- 
ble of men. He was one of our school-day acquaint- 
ances and friends, whom, after years of separation, we 
were glad to greet in honorable place and work in the 
State of Ohio, when Providence placed us in our pres- 
ent position. He spent some time with us immediately 
before sailing for South America, and we feared then, 
as we looked upon his fragile form, that we were part- 
ing from him for the last time. He promised us con- 
tributions from his new field of labor, but had scarcely 
become settled in his new home, when the Master re- 
leased him from suffering and labor. 


Our Eneravines.—Mr. Hinshelwood has furnished 
us two beauties for the present month: “ Little Pet,” 
painted by J. M. Lazerus, will lead us to one of the 
tender and beautiful sides of Nature, where she touches 
us both by our parental love of childhood and our 
memories of our own delightful experience of it. 
“Lake Champlain,” so calm, so quiet, with its bounda- 
ries of rocks and hills, touches our love of nature 
again in one of those revelations in which she seems so 
quiet in her strength and so strong in her gentleness. 
It is from a picture by D. Johnson, N. A., whose pic- 
tures have before ornamented our pages. 


ARTICLES ACCEPTED.—The Highest Good; Alone; A 
Ramble with Fancy; Corneille; Autumn Leaves; Preach- 
ers; Good Authors, etc.; Little Floss and his Mistress; 
The Huron Mission; Victor Cousin; The Swiss Alpine 
Club; Confidence; On Shore. 


ArticLes DecLINED.—Bell Melville; The Old Man's 
Dream; The Sunday School Picnic; The Emigrants; 
The Judgment. 






























































